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Jefferson Public Radio presents 
BUCKW EGR AyUeaC 


Thursday May 13 * 8pm 


Britt Ballroom * Southern Oregon University « Ashland 


“Buckwheat leads one of the 
best party bands in America; he 


_ can pump out zydeco two-beats 
_ or shift into rolling 12-bar blues, 


steaming all the way.” 
— The New York Times 


wy 
“Buckwheat Zydeco is a 


_ roiling gumbo of zydeco, funk, 


R&B, blues and riproaring 
rollick and roll?” 
— Philadelphia Inquirer 


5G aw 1979, Buckwheat Zydeco has become synonymous with the 


Tickets 


Ashland Community Food Store 


iefferson Public Radio 
541/552-6301 


good vibes, party music that is zydeco. Creole accordionist Stanley 
“Buckwheat” Dural, Jr. has taken zydeco music from Louisiana’s 
bayou country into the musical mainstream with thirteen albums, 
four Grammy nominations and numerous high-energy festival 
tours. Buckwheat Zydeco took up where zydeco pioneer Clifton 


Chenier left off — creating stomping, bluesy, squeeze box pumped 
dance riots. 
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Swami Beyondananda brings humor 
disguised as wisdom to the Unitarian 
Fellowship in Ashland on May 8th. See 
Artscene, page 34. 


Visit us on the 
World Wide Web 


http://www.jeffnet.org 
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ON THE COVER 


CENTRAL PHOTO: JPR Director of 
Engineering Darin Ransom climbs the 
KSOR transmitter to do critical repairs. 
Photo by Assistant Director of Engineering 
Jim Sute. Inset PHoTos: (Upper left) Tom 
Olbrich recorded the Pacific Ocean for 
sound effects used in JPR’s science fiction 
drama series The Curve of Wonder. 
(Center left) Barbara Johnson, JPR’s 
Traffic Director in the ‘80s. B.J. kept our 
programming together! (Center right) JPR 
Executive Director Ron Kramer without 
grey hair. (Lower right) In 1981 the Wildlife 
Safari visited JPR, bringing this unusual 
and mellow interview subject, a cheetah. 
She didn’t say much, but did manage to 
purr on the air. 
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9 Celebrating the Climb 
Thirty years of striving 
al Jefferson Public Radio 
Thirty years ago this month, a tiny 10-watt radio station 
signed on the air, broadcasting from the basement of what is 
now Southern Oregon University. No one could have 
predicted then that KSOR would overcome enormous 
obstacles to grow into one of the most creative and 
passionately supported public radio operations in the 
nation: Jefferson Public Radio. With gratitude for the 
thousands of people across the region whose time and 
talents have made this 
unlikely success story 
possible, we look both 
forward and back to celebrate 
the anniversary with a variety 
of special remembrances and 
features. 


INSET: Former News producer Dawn Nestor in her “office.” 


Former News producer Joe Follansbee edits a story the 
old-fashioned analog way—a dying art in the digital! age. 
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The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 


The Broadway hit musical! 


MusiC& LYRICS ROGER MILLER 


‘niznover sy MARK TWAIN 


"sf GWEN OVERLAND 
ects? WILLIAM HAUPTMAN 


PRESENTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 
CENTER STAGE THEATRE ON THE SOUTHERN OREGON UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 
Tuurspays - Sunpays May 13 - 30 at 8 pm) MatINEES May 23 & 30 at 2 PM 


Tickets $16, $15, & $12 


“We Judge Ourselves by the Exceptional Service 
wo Provide, While Others Judge us by the 


Extraordinary Food we Serve 


Judge For Yourself 


272 East Main, Ashland 541-552-1630 


A Southern Oregon 
Natural Product 


A ‘WSO 
Me 


CRYSTAL een Are 


Pure Spring Water ~ 
TASTE THE DIFFERENCE 


Bottled at the source since 1979 


1-800-891-0801 
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Box Orrice: 541 552-6348 


TWO-NIGHT 
SIESTA ON THE BEACH 
OREGON/CALIFORNIA STATELINE 


$156:.- 
Starting at Double 
All Just Steps From the Ocean! 
Also Includes Dinner for Two at 
Rubio’s Mexican Restaurant 
Reservations 1-800-357-6199 
e-mail: casarubio@telis.org 
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Ronald Kramer 
Milestones 


n May 21st JPR celebrates its 30th 
birthday. In preparation for marking 
the occasion many of the staff at JPR 
have been engaged in reviewing our past 
and articulating our vision for the future. 
Elsewhere in this issue you'll find pho- 
tographs, articles, remembrances and a va- 
riety of other materials which chart our 
past thirty years’ activities. 
Coming within a _ few 
months of my own 25th 
anniversary at JPR, the 
long look backward has 
been both professionally 
and personally gratifying. 
Going through our 
archives to help prepare 
for our birthday has been 
an interesting, and at 
times awing, experience. 

In one sense JPR’s his- 
tory is contained in many 
file drawers of letters, con- 
tracts, and photographs. 
While reviewing these ma- 
terials I was struck by how 
many things I recalled in vivid detail and, 
equally as frequently, how many events I had 
completely forgotten. A radio station is, after 
all, a myriad of small details. Ephemeral in- 
dividual programs, advancing second by sec- 
ond, are our very existence. But it is the 
correspondence and program logs, which 
record the purchase, creation, scheduling 
and audience response to those programs, 
which generally are the only concrete record 
of that programming’s existence. 

Our photo files capture the faces of 
bright-eyed, passionately engaged people 
who have believed deeply in the importance 
of public radio for our region. Many of those 
folks, albeit with grayer or thinner hair and 
other markers of the passage of time, have 
remained deeply connected to JPR. The ma- 
jority of the pledgers to our first on-air 
fundraiser, which was held in Spring of 
1977, remain members of the JPR Listeners 
Guild in 1999. Virtually all of those original 
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IN MANY WAYS, THE CREDIT 
FOR JPR’S THIRTY YEARS OF 
SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 
BELONGS TO MANY 
THOUSANDS OF INDIVIDUALS 
WHO HAVE JOINED WITH THE 
STATION STAFF IN CARING 
AND DREAMING ABOUT THE 
BEST OF WHAT WE MIGHT 
ACHIEVE TOGETHER. 


= TUNED IN 


members hold memberships whose continu- 
ity is unbroken by the decades. 

Did anyone foresee what JPR might 
eventually become when the steering com- 
mittee formed the JPR Listeners Guild in 
1975? Or when Southern Oregon Univer- 
sity authorized the most elaborate option 
open to it, at a cost of $42,000, for upgrad- 
ing the ten-watt KSOR in 
1976? Did I? Not really. 
No one could have pre- 
dicted that JPR would be- 
come one of the largest 
public broadcasting opera- 
tions in the nation, that 
we would diversify into a 
variety of related fields in- 
cluding publishing and 
the Internet, or that we 
would operate in two 
states as a major cultural 
and educational resource. 

I am often asked why 
JPR has so successfully 
developed when many in 
the late 1970s believed 
that this area was too small to even support 
a small public radio service (where we now 
have three fully separate services). 

Usually, I answer such questions by 
pointing to the uncommon dedication which 
our staff, and Southern Oregon University, 
have focused to create a quality public radio 
service. Such resolve can never be taken for 
granted and is, unfortunately, not the 
birthright of many public radio stations. I 
have always said that our on-air fundraisers 
are somewhat like energy machines. Folks 
on this side of the microphone devote them- 
selves energetically, and with a full sense of 
purpose, to the importance of public radio 
and that “energy” is transmitted—and mir- 
rored back—by listeners. So, in many ways, 
the credit for JPR’s thirty years of successful 
service really belongs to many thousands of 
individuals who have joined with the station 
staff in caring and dreaming about the best 
of what we might achieve together. 


But there is also another answer to the 
question which seems to me fundamental to 
JPR’s history. I often write in this space 
about the importance of radio, television 
and other communication systems to our 
society. While these endeavors are generally 
businesses, and must remain financially 
sound in order to endure, at their best they 
are also social institutions and should be 
viewed and judged by the principles to 
which they adhere with the goal of making 
our society a better place in which to live. 
While much of the broadcasting industry 
has abandoned public service principles as 
something which commercial pressure 
makes too expensive to preserve, public 
broadcasting increasingly has become an is- 
land in the communication world in which 
principles of public service continue to be 
important. 

As I look back on a quarter century of 
my own professional life, and thirty years 
of JPR service to our region, I am proud 
that JPR, from its earliest days, has at- 
tempted to follow a non-partisan, open- 
minded path in pursuit of reflecting the 
human condition. I am proud of the many 
who have passed through these portals who 
have accepted and carried forward the JPR 
culture which honors and embeds those 
principles in our daily work and our dreams 
for the future. In doing so I believe we have 
given our many thousands of listeners and 
members, who have intuitively understood 
and embraced this view of public service, an 
enterprise which strives mightily to be wor- 
thy of their commitment of treasure and 
trust. 

There is no way to name the many indi- 
viduals who have made it all possible. No 
list could comprehensively recognize those 
to whom such recognition is due. But, these 
people didn’t make JPR happen in order to 
be recognized. They made JPR what it is be- 
cause dreaming, and realizing those 
dreams, was and remains the vision which 
has inspired us all. 

Thirty years is a long time to succeed, 
especially at times in the face of very sig- 
nificant challenges. It is a truly remarkable 
path JPR has walked to do so. On behalf of 
all our listeners, staff, volunteers, donors 
and friends, and in particular Southern Ore. 
gon University, thank you for making it all 
possible. tM] 


Ronald Kramer is JPR’s Executive Director. 
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Seascape vessel by Dutch Schulze, 207 11. 


Vue us in our new 
Location on Hwy 107 in 
OLA Town Bandon 
We are a working Hot Glass Shop 


and Glass Art Gallery in the 
Heart of Bandon-By-The-Sea 


| 
| 
| Our gallery features the blown glass 
| 


vessels and cast glass sculpture of 

Dutch Schulze, coral reef paperweights 

by Aro Schulze, and stemware. perfume 
| bottles, and jewelry by nationally known 
| artists working in glass. You are invited 
to watch as we create the vessels and | 
paperweights that are shown in our 
gallery and which are featured in 
galleries throughout the country. 


Monday-Friday 10am-5pm | 
Saturday 11am—4pm 
CeRS> | 
240 Hwy 101. Bandon. Oregon 97411 
541-347-4723 
www.bandonbythesea.com 


Dutch Schulze and Aro Schulze are represented 
in Ashland by Blue fieron Gallery. 
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: Pepper Trail 


JEFFERSON ALMANAC 


In Loco Parentis 


In loco parentis: a Latin phrase meaning “in the place of the parent” 


‘his past February, a wild and free 

gray wolf swam across the Snake 

River and entered Oregon, the first 
time a wolf had been confirmed in the state 
since the last one was gunned down by 
bounty hunters in 1927. Wolves are mag- 
nificent wild creatures, es- 
sential to the healthy 
functioning of wilderness 
ecosystems. They are also 
protected under the En- 
dangered Species Act, and 


> 


THERE ARE FEW THINGS 
HARDER THAN TRULY 


tectiveness and concern. As the first and 
only wolf in Oregon in generations, what 
chance did she have of ever attracting a 
mate? Without constant monitoring by a 
dedicated team of scientists, how long 
would she survive the hard life of the lone 
wolf, and the dangers 
posed by fanatically hos- 
tile humans? Wouldn’t it 
be a better use of this 
wolf’s obviously high qual- 
ities to return her to the 


are the object of a multi- GRANTING FREEDOM TO Idaho wolf recovery area, 
million dollar federal ALOVED ONE. where she could con- 
restoration program. It tribute to a growing popu- 
may seem _ surprising, lation? 


therefore, that this won- 

derful event was met with a notable lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of government biol- 
ogists. You see, this wolf had the audacity 
to enter Oregon without permission, with- 
out consulting state, federal, and tribal 
management plans, without being drugged 
and stuffed into a crate and flown in by he- 
licopter, and without being released at a 
photo opportunity arranged for members of 
the press. 

The young female wolf caused high anx- 
iety among Oregon ranchers, and her every 
move was tracked through the radio collar 
that she wore courtesy of the Idaho wolf 
recovery program from which she had de- 
clared independence. She settled into a re- 
mote area on the Middle Fork of the John 
Day River. She did everything anyone could 
have asked of her: successfully hunted deer, 
avoided livestock and human habitations, 
and despite all her travels, even gained 
weight. This model behavior won her no 
more approval than had her free spirit. A lit- 
tle over a month after she arrived, the wolf 
was captured by wildlife officials and flown 
back to Idaho. Oregon is once again devoid 
of wild wolves. 

The official attitude to Wolf B-45, as she 
was called, was expressed in terms of pro- 


All these are legiti- 
mate and persuasive concerns—but only if 
we accept a certain viewpoint toward en- 
dangered species. That viewpoint is that hu- 
mans stand in loco parentis: in the place 
of the parent. The implication of this atti- 
tude is that when it comes to managing 
wildlife, it is humans who decide what is ap- 
propriate, what risks are worth taking, what 
range of choices are available. According to 
this view, the unsupervised dispersal of a 
wild wolf is no more acceptable than a 
teenager’s joyride, and the consequences 
are the same: B-45 is grounded. 

What is the place of the parent? This 
question is much on my mind these days. I 
am the father of a pre-adolescent son, and 
the son of a dying father. My son is explor- 
ing—metaphorically and literally—ever far- 
ther from my control, filling me with pride 
and alarm. For the next few years, my wife 
and I will attempt to maintain consistent 
and helpful boundaries for him in the shift- 
ing sands of adolescence, before he departs 
into the wilderness of life. 

Meanwhile, my father stands on the 
edge of a wilderness that is much more 
frightening to me. He has been fighting can- 
cer for over a year. It appears that his bat 
tle is nearing its end. My mother, my 


siblings, and myself are facing the struggle 
between our desire to protect and “save” 
my father, and our responsibility to accept 
his choices. 

There are few things harder than truly 
granting freedom to a loved one. Our hopes, 
fears, needs, and memories all cry out 
against it. Once, when I was very young, my 
father stopped on a walk in the woods, and 
beckoned me over to inspect a rounded gray 
rock. He stooped, slowly reached out a 
pointing finger, and before my eyes the rock 
transformed into a crouching rabbit, who 
bounded explosively away, taking my breath 
with it. I have been a naturalist since that 
moment. I am not ready to say goodbye. 

Like every father does for his children, 
my father stands between me and mortality. 
His body has become so painfully thin that 
it can shelter me from nothing—nothing, 
that is, except the shadow of death. Some 
day in the coming weeks or months, he will 
step aside, and there will no longer be any- 
thing between me and the wind that blows 
ceaselessly out of that dark wilderness. The 
loss of my father will force me to face into 
that wind, and to shoulder the task of shel- 
tering my own children from its harmful 
touch. I am not ready to say goodbye. 

It’s not easy to be a father, and it’s not 
easy to be a son. These identities develop 
in ways as mysterious, as unpredictable, and 
as inevitable as the growth of a tree. What- 
ever their shape, the bonds between father 
and son can flourish only when rooted in 
freedom and respect. If we are ever to live in 
balance with nature, we must cultivate such 
a mutual relationship with our fellow crea- 
tures. That cannot happen as long as we 
cast ourselves in loco parentis. Due to hu- 
manity’s many mistakes, we find ourselves 
in the position where we must care for the 
species we have harmed, or lose them for- 
ever to extinction. But let us never forget: 
care is not the same as control. 

So, I prepare to allow my son his free- 
dom, and I thank my father for my own. 
Someday, I hope it will be possible for us 
all to offer the same love to wolves, salmon, 
and the other wild creatures of this earth, 
and to accord them the same respect. 

Son; wolf; father: go free. IM] 


Pepper Trail’s commentaries can regularly be 
heard on the Jefferson Daily, the news- 
magazine of Jefferson Public Radio. 


Oregon Cabaret Theatre presents 
Direct from the Royal Shakespeare Company in London the American Premiere of 


“A joyous words-and-music anthology in 
loving mockery of the Bard” 
International Herald Times 


Devised and Directed by on 
Christopher Luscombe & Malcolm McKee 


April 16-June 14 


Thursday-Monday evenings @ 8:00 
Also Sunday Brunch Matinees @ 1:00 


PREVIEWS April 14 & 15 (meet the directors!) 


Oregon Cabaret Theatre 


Ist & Hargadine in Ashland Tickets $13-20 Box Office (541) 488-2902 


“Absolute bliss” 
London Times 


488-6067 


265 FOURTH ST 


e ASHLAND 


D “I 
I 
ee 
1 

Join host Christopher G ec 
Lydon for an engaging two HOCOAT 1 
hours of talk & interviews LO | Oe N ai I 
on events and ideas that $45 I 
challenge listeners. 150 OFF Box of 8 Truffles 1 

Reg. $12.50 = 
Weekdays at 4pm on Pear Tree Factory Stores b 
. = 205 Fem Valley Road, Suite M 

News & Information Service Phoenix - 541-512-8999 : 
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ARE JUST THE 
BEGINNING! 


f Oktoberfest Sausage 
Italian Sausage 
(| Portuguese Linguisa 
Giant German Beer Sausage 
[ British Bulldogs | 
Cajun Hot Links 
Andouille Sausage 
{| Blackforest Beef Sausage | 
Polish Kielbasa 
l Knockout Knockwurst | 
Bavarian Bratwurst 
{| Cheddar Franks | 


In Medford on 


Court at Manzanita 
ORDER 


OPEN: TUES-SAT. Anean 779-3641 


Join Colleen Pyke 

each week for 

The Healing Arts, as 

she explores the 

many faces of healing, bith her’ | 
guests, which include physicians, 
philosophers, psychotherapists 
and practitioners of ‘ ‘altenative” 
healing. > 


4 


The Healing Arts - i 


News & Information Service 
Saturdays at 5:30pm 
Tuesdays at 1:00pm 
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Russell Sadler 


JEFFERSON OUTLOOK 


Oregon Land Use at 30 


LV ib here will we put all the people? 
Oregonians successfully avoided 

A this sticky question in a debate 
over land use 30 years ago that eventually 
led to the passage of Senate Bill 100 and 
the creation of the Land Conservation and 
Development Commission. 

Senate Bill 10 in 1969 
and Senate Bill 100 in 
1973 created urban 
growth boundaries and 
militantly discouraged de- 
velopment incompatible 
with farm and forest uses 
outside those boundaries. 
Previous land use law 
tilted in favor of people 
who wanted to develop 
their property. Senate Bill 
100 required local govern- 
ments to give more weight 
to the interests of the 
neighboring property own- 
ers who opposed incom- 
patible uses or simply wanted to be left 
alone. Thirty years ago the arrival of bull- 
dozers was the first notice neighboring 
property owners might get of a new subdi- 
vision. The present land use legal process— 
which some argue is an overly legalistic 
one—assures that people are heard, if not al- 
ways heeded, before development decisions 
are final. 

Urban growth boundaries allowed Ore- 
gonians to avoid the question of “where to 
put all those people.” The answer then was, 
cities will fill their urban growth boundaries 
and we'll discuss enlarging them later. The 
day of reckoning was further delayed by the 
recession of the 1980s that slowed Oregon’s 
feverish growth rate. For the last 30 years 
Oregon’s population growth has been ac- 
commodated by developing land inside the 
original urban growth boundaries. The big 
battles were fought over incompatible de- 
velopment on farm and forest land. 

Land use battles since 1973 were 
fought by the two original interest groups 
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OREGON'S 3-DECADES-OLD 
SOLUTION TO URBAN 
GROWTH—COMPACT 

DEVELOPMENT, EFFECTIVE 
MASS TRANSIT, LIMITING NEW 
HIGHWAY CAPACITY—IS BEING 

CHALLENGED BY A 
GENERATION OF NEWCOMERS 
WHO DO NOT UNDERSTAND IT 
AND DO NOT SUPPORT IT. 


formed after the passage of SB 100. Orego- 
nians In Action unsuccessfully opposed 
statewide land use planning. 1000 Friends 
of Oregon were the original supporters of 
the new approach to land use planning. 
Both groups are still around. Neither is run 
by its original members. 

Oregonians In Action 
was rejuvenated by Gary 
and Larry George. This fa- 
ther and son team say 
they were farmers in Cali- 
fornia who moved to Ore- 
gon when development in 
that state made farming 
uneconomic. Larry 
George manages Oregoni- 
ans In Action. Sen. Gary 
George (R-Newberg) 
chairs the Senate Land 
Use Committee that con- 
siders legislation his son’s 
organization supports and 
opposes. 1000 Friends of 
Oregon is now headed by its second direc- 
tor, Robert Liberty, and run by a young 
staff. 

Despite a new cast of characters, much 
of the revived land use debate is the same 
as it was 30 years ago. With so many new- 
comers to Oregon in the last three decades 
it is clear a new generation must resolve the 
issue all over again. Relatively few Oregoni- 
ans remember former Gov. Tom McCall and 
the chord he struck with his half-serious 
statement to “please come and visit, but 
don’t stay.” 

The new land use debate has shifted 
from McCall’s condemnation of “coastal 
condomania” and “sagebrush subdivisions” 
built by the “grasping wastrels of the land.” 
Oregonians In Action styles itself as a 
“property rights” group. The media styles 
1000 Friends as a “land use watchdog” 
group. Neither term is particularly accu- 
rate. Oregonians in Action is concerned 
with its members’ development rights. 1000 
Friends is concerned with the property 
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rights of landowners affected by develop- 


ment. Both groups are searching for slo- 
gans and themes that “resonate” with 
Oregon newcomers. Oregonians In Action 
like to call Oregon’s land use laws a “failed 
experiment.” 1000 Friends continues the 
theme of “protecting farm and forest land.” 

Ironically, the strongest evidence that 
Oregon’s land use experiment is successful 
is in Yamhill County in Gary George’s sen- 
ate district. About 30 years ago, Yamhill 
County commissioner declared the “death 
of agriculture” in their county and rezoned 
much of the farm land into 5 and 10 acre 
“ranchettes.” Speculators sold lots in Coast 
Range cutover timber land to unsuspecting 
out-of state buyers. 

The statewide planning goals adopted 
by the Land Conservation and Development 
Commission after vigorous public debate ef- 
fectively prohibited development on this 
land outside urban growth boundaries. 
Once the speculative frenzy stopped, prices 
dropped to the point that adjacent farmers 
and timber land owners could buy the land 
for farms and tree farms. Yamhill County’s 
entire wine grape industry is built on land 
county commissioners once condemned to 
development. 

Statewide evidence of success is even 
stronger. The farmgate value of Oregon 
agricultural production rose from $986 mil- 
lion in 1973 to about $3.6 billion last year. 
Six of Oregon’s top 10 agricultural counties 
are still in the Willamette Valley despite a 
doubling of the state's population in the 
last 30 years. 

Population officials predict a doubling 
of Oregon’s population in the next 30 years. 
Environmental officials say the Willamette 
River is as polluted today as it was when 
major clean up efforts began in the 1960s. 
Those expensive efforts were defeated by a 
doubling of the state’s population in the 
last 30 years. All of Oregon’s efforts to pro- 
tect farm and forest land, keep its streams 
and rivers clean, protect its beaches and re- 
store its salmon runs will be defeated if the 
population doubles again. 

Oregon’s 3-decades-old solution to 
urban growth—compact development, effec- 
tive mass transit, limiting new highway ca- 
pacity—is being challenged by a generation 
of newcomers who do not understand it and 
do not support it. The alternatives they are 
proposing in the Legislature—more highway 
capacity, less mass transit, enlarging urban 
growth boundaries, rural destination 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 
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Known for their 
unusual vocal 
harmonies and Is 
wide array of i 


musical styles, 
Ulali’s full sound 
is powertul, 
exciting and lush; 
funny, romantic 
and political. 
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Miusic|Source 


1?800°75eMUSICG 


Planet Peace and Jefferson Public Radio 


L 


indigenous BE f ae 
uesday May 18, 1999 - 8pm 
SOU Recital Hall, Ashland 


Tickets available at Heart & Hands, and 
Ashland Community Food Store 


For more information 541/482-0882 
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™ Every day th MusicSource 


features the best in the world of 
music. Moving performances by 
exciting classical artists... the 
freshest sounds in jazz... exciting 
and exotic music from all over the 
world. 


The MusicSource discounts 
its best and most popular titles in all 
types of music so that you can find 
something you love at a price you 
can live with. 


sO call 


1°800°75°MUSIC 


and ask a Music Specialist, 
“So what’s new?” 
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service of the jefferson public 
adto) listeners guild 


| al EFFNET provides low-cost 
2 public access to the world’s 
>| newest information resource, the 
©} Internet, and provides the full- 
range of Internet services as a way 
to foster people's desire to know 
| } about the world in which we live. 


= 


the community-based internet 
I 
: 
| 
| 
| 


} JEFFNET is operated by and for 
| people right here in Southern 
Oregon ... it’s easy to use... and 
it continues Jefferson Public , 
Radio’s tradition of encouraging 
life-long learning and facilitating 


/S} community dialogue. Whether 

| you seek to read Shakespeare, \ 
visit the world’s great museums ] 
with your kids, get the weather » 
forecast in Timbuktu, e-mail a = 


a local discussion group, 
JEFFNET’s Control Center pro- 
vides a comprehensive, well-orga- 
nized gateway that makes using 
the Internet and the World Wide 
Web a breeze. 


Vv 


3 WAYS TO LEARN MORE 


@ 


Stop by the Do-It-Yourself 
JEFFNET Internet Registration 
Center at the Ashland 
Community Food Store located 
at 237 N. First Street in Ashland 


@ 


Call us at (541) 552-8215, 
weekdays from 8am to Spm 


v3) 


Visit us on the World Wide Web 
at http://www.jeffnet.org 


| long lost friend, or participate in 
| 
| 


rm | 


\ 


in jackson & douglas 
counties dial locally... 
connect globally 


RL a 
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Frank Lang 


‘ropical rainforests are the focus of 
great attention these days. We con- 
stantly hear about their importance 
in the ecosphere, their high species diver- 
sity and their appalling rate of loss. Our 
lack of knowledge about tropical rainforest 
ecosystems impresses us. 


Are there unknown medici- —_——_p—_——— 


nal plants that could save 
the human race from its 
own foolishness? Will the 
loss of rainforests alter 
global climate? How will 
the loss effect the human 
race that lives in the warm 
moist tropics? 

What we do know im- 
presses us as well. Three square miles of 
tropical rainforest can have 2600 species of 
vascular plants, four acres can have 98 dif- 
ferent tree species. Floristically rich, we like 
to say. There is a host of animal species as 
well. On the face of it, the mighty, mysteri- 
ous tropical rainforest makes other terres- 
trial ecosystems puny by comparison. 

There are other ecosystems that are as 
impressive in their own way. Where can we 
find earth’s greatest living creatures, the 
largest living individual organisms? Where 
can we find 200 to 250 species of inverte- 
brates per square meter of soil? Where can 
we find as many as 75 species and up to 
200,000 individual oribatid mites per 
square meter? Where can we find a promis- 
ing cure for ovarian cancer? We can find 
these things in our own back yard, in the 
coniferous forests of the western United 
States. 

I'll bet you thought the world’s largest 
living organism was a blue whale in the 
ocean or some giant tropical rainforest tree. 
Wrong! The great cone bearing trees of 
western North America are the champions. 
Redwoods are among the tallest living 
things. California big trees are the heavi- 
est—2,756 tons. The largest blue whale 
weighs a measly 209 tons. 

We can find enormous numbers of 


IN SPITE OF YEARS OF STUDY, 
THERE IS MUCH WE DO NOT 
KNOW ABOUT OUR OWN BACK 
YARD. IS IT TOO LATE? 


NATURE NOTES 


Temperate Rainforests 


arthropods in undisturbed coniferous 
forests. Scientists are just beginning to un- 
derstand the role these tiny creepy crawlies 
play in the life of the big trees. They provide 
a critical link in the nutrient cycling 
process. The arthropods, with soil fungi and 
bacteria, break down lit- 
ter, wood, and carcasses 
releasing important nutri- 
ents to be recycled back 
into the ecosystem. Inver- 
tebrates help the process 
by encouraging microbial 
growth, mixing soil layers, 
aerating the soil, and 
transporting bacteria and 
fungi about. 

One important arthropod is that mar- 
velous black and yellow cyanide-producing 
millipede, Harpaphe haydeniana, so com- 
mon in Northwest conifer forests. Harpaphe 
is the first link in releasing nutrients tied up 
in conifer needles. The millipede eats fallen 
needles and in the process mixes the re- 
mains with bacteria in its gut. Fungi invade 
its fecal pellets and are eaten by, wouldn’t 
you just know it, mites. The mites introduce 
new enzymes and gut bacteria and manu- 
facture smaller pellets. Baby millipedes may 
eat the smaller pellets and, in turn, mix 
them with mineral soil. With the help of my- 
corrhizal fungi, conifers may take up the 
nutrients again to make new needles. 

That's one mites role. What about the 
other 74 species? In spite of years of study, 
there is much we do not know about our 
own back yard. Is it too late? 1M 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of Bi- 
ology at Southern Oregon University. Na- 
ture Notes can be heard on Fridays on the 
Jefferson Daily, Saturdays at 8:30am on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service and Sundays 
at 10am on JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 


BEYonp &XP&ecTATIONS 


result of any artistic endeavor e Meyitably a surprise Once level, COULD HAVE 

even to its creators. Whetbé : ae creation is a painting ae Bae IMAGINED THE SCOPE 
station, its entry into the world €q by many key factors which are 
subtle and beyond control. S° eh > In fact, that when a work of pas- OF CREATIVE 
sion and accomplishment emet®” “ye .-h gurbasses expectations, it must accoMPLISHMENT 
be viewed as something of a ari mys he most grounded iaiae, ean THAT WOULD SPRING 
to step back and give credit to t tery ang all who have participate : he 
in making it happen. ich YE : ee ROM GN-ON 

That is the situation in WP > sta, Ing oUrdelves at Jefferson Public oF Ty 10-waTT 


Radio (JPR), thirty years after t 4 visi lon’s hy, mble beginnings. No mat- 


@ ne of the fascinating aspect® of Creativity is its mystery: the end NOTASOUL 


: Q . KSOR IN MAY, 1969. 
pHoro: Ron Kramer ter the essential roles of inspit" ima, caret! planning and relentless 
and former Progre™ = hard work, not a soul could h@ o® the hed the scope of Werke asa 
Director Mung Plishment that would spring 3 gr on of tiny 10-watt in 
(ca. 1977). 
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bel a 
Beginnings 
«—y 
/' By Dr. Jim Sours 
‘S$ '* President, Southern Oregon 
« State College, 1969-1978 


In 1969, the year I became president of 
Southern, KSOR was broadcasting as a 
mighty 10-watt station beaming to 
students in our dormitories and very few 
nearby neighbors. Shortly thereafter, in 
the midst of a serious shortfall in budget, 
a decision had to be made about the 
station’s future. Should we close it down 
and save its operational costs? Or should 
it be expanded, with state and federal aid, 
to the status of a full-fledged public radio 
outlet serving potentially a half-million 
people in the so-called State of Jefferson? 


I believe we made the correct decision by 
choosing the latter alternative. Today the 
station, with its affiliates, is multi- 
purpose, carrying programming that 
enhances the living of the good life for 
residents of our region. 


B 
John Patton designed and built most of 
KSOR’s translator system. 
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lirfy pears o 


May, 1969. What effect could a small basement operation—conceived of mostly as a train- 
ing lab for students at (then) Southern Oregon College—hope to have on the town of Ash- 
land, let alone the region surrounding it? 

Certainly even the most audacious of 
visionaries would not have dared guess 
that KSOR would overcome staggering 
odds and enormous obstacles to become 
one of the most creative, successful, and 
passionately supported public radio op- 
erations in the country. Who would have 
predicted a large number of small rural 
communities banding together with 
enough common purpose not only to 
create JPR, but to place it in the top six 
public radio operations in the entire na- 
tion, in terms of audience share and per- 
capita support? Who would have 
predicted the evolution of the largest 
web of transmitters and translators in the country, covering 60,000 square miles of South- 
ern Oregon and Northern California? Could any of the students in that first basement lab 
have imagined the station’s evolution into a public information resource reaching beyond 
the bounds of the airwaves and into the realms of the Internet, publishing and live cultural 
events? The result of thirty years of creativity, sweat and good fortune is indeed a work 
of collaborative public art. 

The path towards becoming a national model for rural! public radio service has been 
anything but smooth and seamless. The climb has been difficult, unsteady and unpre- 
dictable, with enough inherent difficulties that remaining successful will always be a chal- 
lenge. This 30th anniversary provides a moment to reflect on those challenges and 
successes: but it doesn’t allow a moment to pause, for radio is an eternal process of mak- 
ing the next ephemeral airtime moment happen. No matter how much work it took to 
make the last moment happen well, it’s always instantly gone, and the signal must go on. 


Former News Director Annie Hoy and News 
Producer Joe Follansbee show off some of JPR’s 
many Associated Press awards. 


A DARING VISION 


maintained with clarity even when obstacles appear. Even vision must be a collabo- 

rative concept, with essential contributions from JPR staff, volunteers, members of 
the JPR Listeners Guild, Southern Oregon University (the sta- 
tion’s licensee), and other involved community members. Inte- 
gration of those separate and sometimes conflicting views into 
a coherent course of action in creating a radio station is no easy 
task, and for the past twenty-five years the person steering this 
effort has been JPR Executive Director Ron Kramer. It is his vi- 
sion and direction, perhaps more than anyone’s, which has 
shaped the diverse and unusual public resource which JPR has 
become. 

The vision that Kramer brought to KSOR twenty-five years 
ago demanded high standards from the outset. “When I came here I was determined that 
we were going to aspire to the highest standards and that we were going to judge ourselves 
by the highest programming standards in the industry rather than those that prevailed in 
markets of this size,” Kramer recalls. That was an ambitious beginning, for at that point the 
area KSOR reached was far, far smaller than the one JPR collectively reaches now. Not only 
did the radio signal only reach a few corners of the Rogue Valley—the population of Ash- 
land and the valley itself were also considerably smaller then. Upholding such standards 
was a tall order for a tiny station, but KSOR made steady strides. One of Kramer’s first 


A t the root of making each moment happen in a quality way is a vision that must be 


KSOR WANTED 

TO BE INVOLVED IN 
PROGRAMMING 
FROM COMMUNITIES 
AS WELL AS 

JUST TO THEM. 


eee 


actions in 1974 was to remove the description of KSOR that ran in the Medford Mail Tri- ! 
bune which stated the station was “a training lab for students at Southern Oregon Col- — 


lege.” He states bluntly: “I couldn’t imagine why anyone 


would want to listen to a radio station that described itself  coghe ? eS 3 


that way.” Instead he instilled the attitude that KSOR 
would aim to be the best radio station possible for the 
public, maintaining that students would receive their most 
meaningful and useful training experience in pursuit of 
this goal. 

Another aspect of KSOR’s initial vision which set it 
apart was the station’s view of itself as a public service 
which would not be limited to the airwaves. “I always 
thought that we were more than a radio station,” Kramer 
remembers. “I recall saying very early on that I thought of 
this enterprise as a public institution sort of like a public 
library. Different people read different books; not every- 
body reads all the books. And there are [events] that hap- 
pen in the library, like children’s storytelling hours, all 
kinds of things. We’re that kind of place. We cause pro- 
gramming to occur by doing things ourselves live inthe | — a 
community that people can attend other thaninjusta | - 
radio fashion, listening to them.” A variety of special mo- 75; 
ments have resulted from this over the years, from the live production of Garrison Keillor’s 
A Prairie Home Companion in Ashland in 1982, to the award-winning concert series cur- 


Ron Kramer (left) goes over scripts with 
Peggy Rubin and Tom Sheldon, who co- 
hosted live radio coverage of the 


rently produced by JPR and Southern Oregon University’s Program Board, One World: A opening night performance of the 
Series of Performances from Around the Earth, which for the past six years has brought Oregon Shakespearean Festival's 
some of the world’s top performers and cultural ambassadors to the Rogue Valley. The production of Taming of the Shrew 


(ca. 1978). They are seen here in front of 


complete thirty-year event list is far too long to detail here. 
the festival’s Elizabethan theater stage. 


A central aspect of the vision which has brought involvement in these kind of live 
events is the entrepreneurial spirit which underlies them. Daring to get involved in entre- 
preneurial ventures which simultaneously further the organization’s public service mission 
and bring financial returns has been an important part of overcoming the enormous prac- 
tical and financial challenges which JPR faces, as a rural public radio operation. These 
events have done just that: the proceeds from them have benefited station operations in 
a significant way. 

A third key element of the unusual vision JPR has 
pursued — the results of which began to show as early 
as 1977, when KSOR put in its first translator, allowing 
the signal to reach Grants Pass for the first time, has 
been the goal of creating a decentralized programming 
model. Instead of originating all its programming from - ~ 
Ashland, JPR has taken a more bi-directional approach. Young public radio supporters help 
Kramer first described this model in 1978 in the KSOR celebrate KSOR’s 20th anniversary in 
Guide (now the Jefferson Monthly), explaining that 1989. Puoro: Helga Motley. 

KSOR wanted to be involved in programming from com- 
munities as well as to them. It’s a distribution model 
that parallels the model that National Public Radio 
(NPR) itself follows, in which programming contributions 
from member stations across the country are, in the end, 
what allows its national service to deliver programming 
with regional depth and diversity. 

Guillermo “Lupe” Pulido directed Doing that on a local level remains enormously chal- 
STEER i a lenging in a sprawling, mountainous rural region. The 
News & Information in the early Vision is why JPR now maintains a full-time staff presence 
‘90s. The program includednews and a programming studio in Redding, 140 miles to the 
and music in Spanish. south of its original studios in Continued on page 13 
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Thoughts of a 
Retro Grouch 


~ By John Baxter 


Director of New Media 


This issue of our magazine devotes itself to 
the thirtieth anniversary of JPR, so we're all 
in a bit of a retrospective mood. 


Among my friends I’m known as something 
of a “retro grouch.” The term was coined by 
Grant Peterson, a guy in the bicycle indus- 
try, to describe those who reject the latest 
fads and fashions in the sport. “Why buy a 
27 speed bike when one with 14 speeds will 
do,” that sort of thing. A retro grouch looks 
at the latest zooty new expensive bicycle 
built with just-declassified military technolo- 
gy and asks, “So what?” In fact, I’m so retro 
that I ride a one-speed bike to work. My girl- 
friend describes my home decor as “um, 
well, kind of retro,” but I suspect she’s just 
being polite. I see fellow retro grouches on 
the ski slopes, too, 
gliding along on 


WE MAY NOT 
their 20 year old 
skis, dressed in PRONOUNCE 
grey wool sweaters TELEMANN IN 
instead of the latest pristine GERMAN, 
high-tech engi- 
neered polypetrole. BUT AT LEAST WE 
um fabrics which HAVEN'T PLAYED 


come in colors like 
mango and 
aubergine. They 
seem to be having 
a great time. 


THE “ENEMA” 
VARIATIONS IN A 
LONG TIME. 


Maybe this explains why my first project as 
JPR’s Director of New Media was to produce 
a book. Directors of New Media are 
supposed to be up to their virtual necks in 
the Internet, in streaming audio and such, 
and I suppose I am. But first, I produced a 
book, and one about regional history, at 
that (Carol Barrett’s As Jt Was). Pretty 
retro. 


Recently, I was riding my mountain bike on 
a dirt road above Ashland’s Lithia Park. As I 
puffed up the hill, I noticed a longtime JPR 
listener strolling down the road toward me. 
She greeted me and, being in lousy early 
season condition, I was all too happy to stop 
to talk. “You know,” she said, “you guys 
pronounce all the classical composers’ 
names so well.” 


“Thanks,” I said, catching my breath. 
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axter (now Director of New Media) 
in days of different facial hair fashions. 


“So why can’t you pronounce Telemann 
correctly?” 


As she pronounced the composer's name for 
me in perfect German I sputtered some sort 
of defense about anglicizing foreign names 
so that we don’t sound snooty, realizing all 
the while that, yes, to some we probably 
mis-pronounce Telemann’s name. But then, 

I started to have flashbacks to the early 
days of my career as JPR Program Director, 
when we had students hosting our classical 
music programs who announced Sir Edward 
Elgar's “ENIGMA Variations” as the “Enema 
Variations” (this really happened), or 
pronounced concerto as “con-sert-oh.” In 
the hands of one student announcer, the 
harpsichord became a “harp-is-chord.” How 
far we’ve come, I thought. We may not 
pronounce Telemann in pristine German, 
but at least we haven’t played the “Enema” 
Variations in a long time. 


Now, over the years I’ve had countless 
exchanges like this. But after I thanked this 
listener and proceeded on my ride, | 
couldn’t get this one out of my mind. It 
wasn’t the Telemann issue that got me—that 
Was very caring criticism—it was the sudden 
realization that this short conversation 
epitomized what Jefferson Public Radio is 
all about, what has built this organization 
over its thirty year history, and what 
constitutes our future, too. Regardless of 
the technology we use, JPR is about the 
most basic, human interaction. About 
singing and telling stories. About listening 
to the people we serve and caring for the 


communities in which we live. And about 
trying to do it just a little bit better every 
day. Pretty simple, retro concepts. 


As I consider JPR’s involvement with 
creating new programming on the Internet, 
and in exploring the evolving universe of 
digital media, much of what I see out on the 
‘Net triggers my retro grouch reflexes. I see 
gorgeous web pages loaded with the latest 
animation and I think “So what?” I often 
wonder whether the Internet will evolve 
into a wonderful new medium for telling 
stories and singing songs, or just another 
way to buy a book, a CD or a pound of 
coffee for a buck and a half cheaper than 
you can from a local shop. I do know that, 
regardless of where the medium trends as a 
whole, our ventures onto the Internet will 
be based on those same, simple elements 
that have built Jefferson Public Radio. I 
hope that in our next thirty years, whether 
we produce radio, magazines, books, or 
Internet programming, our listeners and 
supporters continue to hear good songs and 
good stories, and that the essential 
ingredients of curiosity, wonder and basic, 
respectful human interaction never leave us. 


But if for some reason we stray from those 
values, no doubt someone will call me on it, 
maybe when I’m standing in line at the 
grocery store, or lounging on the hillside at 
the Britt Festivals—or when I’m ona 
mountain bike ride somewhere above Lithia 
Park. You see, whether old media or new 
media, it’s the simple things that get you 
through. That’s the retro grouch way. 


——téis 


a ‘ ma: 
hirty years of Striving a 


Ashland. The attempt to cultivate programming volunteers from all involved communities has 
also been consistent, and the resulting contributions have been invaluable. Perhaps the 
best example of the benefits this programming model offers was evident during the New 
Year’s Day Flood of 1997, in which the entire region found itself suddenly disastrously in- 
undated, and most other media outlets had difficulty responding effectively. Because of JPR’s 
depth of community connection to all of the small towns in the region, though, it was possi- 
ble to instantly transform the operation into a clearinghouse for information and communi- 
cation, with listeners becoming reporters contributing from each of their regions. It was a 
critical moment of community collaboration only made possible by this underlying vision. 


FROM VISION TO RESULTS 


“tT he difficulties of trying to implement this programming vision in spread-out, sparsely 
populated communities have made creative technical solutions necessary over the 
years. “Technologically, we’ve explored ways of participation in the community that 

go beyond the traditional,” Kramer says, and though the words are simple, the effort be- 

hind them is complex. The current web of eleven transmitters (full-fledged radio stations) 
and thirty-seven translators (repeaters which catch a transmitted signal, change its fre- 
quency, and redirect it into regions the signal otherwise wouldn’t reach) is the largest in 
the nation, for example. Seven of those translators are solar powered; including the first 
solar translator ever installed in the country. Also, the microwave link between Redding 
and Ashland—which makes it possible to program to the entire region from either town— 
is the longest one ever built in the U.S. The establishment of JEFFNET, the Internet ser- 
vice which JPR owns and operates (and which figures increasingly as a base for content 
delivery and interactive regional communication), made JPR the first public station in the 
nation to own its own Internet service. Again and again, JPR has grown in ways which have 
defied convention. Again and again, it has done so in response to community interest in the 
provision of those services—a grassroots effort rather than a centralized one. And again 
and again, no matter the risks, failures, technical breakdowns, sleepless nights, and other 
tough side effects, the end result has been a relentless pursuit of service to people. 
Behind the scenes, JPR is a far more complex and difficult operation than most listen- 
ers know. The central photo on the cover of this issue shows the tip of the iceberg, figu- 
ratively and literally: it depicts current Director of Engineering 

Darin Ransom recently climbing the KSOR tower on King Moun- 

tain, under frigid conditions of ice and cold. (These are the condi- 

tions, naturally, when breakdowns most often tend to occur.) It’s a 


AGAIN AND AGAIN, 
JPR HAS GROWN 


IN WAYS WHICH perfect illustration of the hidden effort and dedication involved in 
HAVE DEFIED providing broadcast signals to rural communities in terrain where 

transmitters must be placed on inaccessible, snowy, high-altitude 
CONVENTION. 


mountaintops. It’s also a perfect symbol of the difficulty of the 
climb that JPR has faced over the years, to reach its current unique 
level of success. This isn’t Kansas or the average flat urban landscape, where a single 


rooftop transmitter might reach as many or more potential listeners as JPR’s entire 


network of about fifty mountaintop installations. 


SUPPORT, AND AN EARLY CRISIS 


censee, all of the vision—and the innovation involved in its implementa- | 

tion—would have never had a context in which to flourish. Without that 
support, tiny KSOR would have ended in 1974 as a failed five-year experiment. Its 
future was very much in doubt after the sudden death in 1973 of faculty member 
Dave Allen, the station’s founder and key guiding force. Ron Kramer was hired as 
a consultant in 1974 to help determine the future of the station—if any. The 


\ A / ithout the unfailing support of Southern Oregon University, the station’s li- 
iy a | 
VV 


THANK YOU FOR 


-. And 
Thoughts from the 


Retro Lounge 


By Traci Svendsgaard 
a.k.a. The Nurse 


JPR is the mothership from 
which all of my career paths 
have been launched. Look a 
little harder and I have to 
make it life paths or at least life style. 
From being a giddy “gopher” girlfriend in 
1979 to being The Nurse in 1999, “that 
radio station” in the basement of Central 
Hall has exerted a pull I can’t escape. The 
lure of live music, the attraction of doing 
a radio program, the 
pull of interesting 
people, the mighty 


TEACHING ME 

WHAT TO WEAR yank of my pisereal 
pay check, public 

ON THE RADIO. 


recognition, not one 
but two husbands, 
lifelong friends, invaluable experiences, 
training and connections that have paved 
each new path. Thank you for teaching 
me about mic technique, about zero V-U, 
about plosives and fricatives, about 
distortion and cardioid pick-up patterns, 
phantom power and RF, punctuality, 
gracefully recovering from an egregious 
blunder, pronouncing “Also Sprach 
Zarathustra,” that it’s Darius “Mee-yoh” 
and not “Mill-howd,” feedback, segues, 
demods, sfx, Neville Mariner, what not to 
ask in an interview, phase 


cancellation and what to wear 
on the radio. 


' ~ Lars 
; y 

| a & 1984 
is 2 s= 7 
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The late Dr. Audrey Wagner, Crescent City 
(left), receives CPB Award from Listeners 
Guild President Carol Doty in 1983. 


A Time of 
Transitions 

By Carol Doty 

Listeners Guild President, 1983 


When | joined the KSOR Listeners Guild 
Board in 1979, it had no representatives 
outside the Ashland-Medford area. 
Marylen Kocks was Guild President. Our 
concerns at the time were how SOC stu- 
dents were transitioning from rock to 
classical music. the trials of getting to 
and maintaining translators, and keeping 
the station viable. 


During my service KSOR hired a develop- 
ment director, and translators were built 
in Yreka and at the Coast. We visited lis- 
teners in these locations to encourage 
their translator fundraising efforts. 


Listening to Diana Coogle and Scott 
Simon provides the most vivid and lively 
memories of the station for me. Eighteen 
years ago, we set the clock to hear Diana 
on Saturday mornings. One day { heard 
her voice in my business, and ran out to 
acknowledge how much her commen- 
taries meant to me. We have been friends 
since that day. Now, I set the clock to 
hear Scott Simon on Saturdays and 
grumble if he has a substitute. 


I have been fortunate to serve on a num- 
ber of non-profit boards in the Rogue Val- 
ley. No service has given me as much 
pleasure as my association with the Listen- 
ers Guild and the station. The quality of 
life in the Rogue Valley is greatly enhanced 
by the station. Happy Birthday Jefferson 
Public Radio, and 1 wish you many more! 
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college was pondering an array of options, from closing the station down to expanding it 
into a full-fledged public radio operation with more utility as a community service. Of the 
options available, the college had the courage and foresight to choose the most daring 


and costly option: the attempt to make the station 
more useful. As Kramer puts it, “The university 
elected to do the Cadillac option, which was not 
much like a Cadillac. It was quite modest as you 
look back at it now.” The option involved raising 
the money, through federal grants and other 
means, to increase the station’s power from 10 
watts to 2000 watts, retool the studios to broadcast 
in stereo instead of mono, and become an NPR af- 
filiate. Financial assistance from the government 
would be necessary, via the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting (CPB). 

The end result of that effort has obviously been 
successful: but initially political disaster struck. Na- 
tionally, public radio growth was beginning to ex- 
plode beyond CPB’s ability to support it, and CPB 
instituted what became known as the “birth con- 
trol policy,” in which station entry to CPB and 
NPR was limited. KSOR became a test case—and 
lost. The station was denied funding from CPB and 
membership to NPR. The result was devastating. 
The NPR programming which had been promised 


John Richardson creates sound of 
footsteps for KSOR’s Crystal Set 


Theatre, a drama series which aired in 
the late ‘70s. 


to the listening audience during fundraising was 

inaccessible. The tenacity of the staff, the college and the community of listeners was never 

more evident than then, though. Feeling KSOR had not been given a fair hearing, Kramer 
dared to take on CPB in Washington D.C., with a lawsuit and other 


THE COLLEGE HAD means—always with the unflagging support of the college and its 

president, Dr. James Sours. Kramer recalls a relentless effort to 
Ro eAGE AND keep attention focused on KSOR’s case. “There could not be a con- 
FORESIGHT TO gressional hearing in which we were not raised. There were peo- 
CHOOSE THE MosT ple who couldn’t take cab rides without us being brought up...” In 
BEING AND the end, a negotiated settlement reversed the decision, NPR mem- 

bership was attained in 1979, and the successful climb continued. 
COSTLY OPTION. 


CPB’s opinion was more truly reversed in the ensuing years, with 
JPR becoming one of their touchstone examples of how to make 
public radio work in a rural area. 

The zigzag of JPR’s ascending path is filled with more anecdotes and details than this 
magazine can hold. A full timeline accompanies this article. A few key growth stages are 
worth noting in more detail, though. 


NEW MEMBERS, NEW COMMUNITIES 


JPR into a membership organization—the beginning of a 
key aspect of community involvement which has become 
more and more essential as government funding has declined, 
even as listenership for public radio nationwide has reached 


MANY OF THOSE 
ORIGINAL PLEDGERS 
REMAIN PASSIONATE 


i he first on-air fundraiser in 1977 marked the evolution of 


record heights. The first KSOR fundraiser brought in only a tiny SUPPORTING 
amount of money ($7,200) compared to J PR's modern standards, MEMBERS TO THE 
but it was substantial on the scale of the time, and an essential 

commitment from listeners. Many of those original pledgers re- CURRENT DAY. 


main passionate supporting members to the current day. 


The next two years saw the beginnings of the web of transmitters and translators 
that now exists. Its creation was driven primarily by the interest and initiative of commu- 
nities beyond the initial signal range, which expressed a desire to have public radio in their 
region—impractical to the point of impossible without a pooling of resources. The first 
translator was installed in Grants Pass in 1978. In the next couple of years, others followed 
in all directions from Ashland. To the north, translators soon brought the signal to Dou- 
glas County. To the west, Cave Junction and the Oregon Coast. To the east, Klamath 
Falls. To the south, Yreka and Siskiyou County. It was during this expansion that the 
first solar powered translator was designed and installed. 


ANOTHER CRISIS, ANOTHER COMEBACK 


threatened in 1981. State support—-which was then a much larger part of the finan- 
cial picture than it currently is—was threatened when the Oregon Joint Ways and 
Means Education Subcommittee responded to their own budget crisis with a measure 
which would’ve eliminated all general fund support for KSOR (as well as for KWAX in 
Elect oF secu Eugene). That would’ve destroyed the station, as critical 
A ‘ 7s Bsh >: rely as the state’s $70,000 was to the station’s budget. A pub- 
; = lic letter-writing campaign began, however, as well as or- 
ganized efforts from within the radio community. Once 
again the tenacity of KSOR and its passionate supporters 
prevailed: the state was convinced, budget cuts were 
averted, and as always, the station managed not only to 
survive, but to begin to thrive in new ways. 

The next year saw considerable recognition of the 
reasons that KSOR was worth preserving. CPB gave 
KSOR national awards both for its coverage of the Ore- 
gon Shakespeare Festival and for Chatterbox, a locally- 
produced children’s show. That same year, Garrison 
Keillor brought A Prairie Home Companion live to Ash- 
land, and KSOR began coverage 
of the Oregon Coast Music 
Festival—another annual broad- 
casting tradition that still con- 
tinues. 

KSOR’s growing reputation 
for regional excellence was fur- 
ther enhanced in 1986, when 
growth was accomplished in two more key directions. A regional 
news department was established, when Annie Hoy joined the 
staff as News Director. The news department was recognized with 
awards by the Associated Press in its very first year of existence. 
And on the technical side, the main KSOR transmitter was relo- 
cated to its present location on King Mountain, and its signal 
strength was raised to 35,000 watts, allowing for better coverage 
in a wider area. 


A nother serious crisis of funding soon came, though, as government support was 


Garrison Keillor on the Oregon 
Shakespeare Festival's outdoor 
stage. 


1 600 352 7813 


Evidence of the 
grassroots campaign 
which helped avert 
state funding cuts in 
1981 which would 
have closed the 
station. 


DEFENDING AND BEGINNING TO SPLIT 


espite the regional success that KSOR was finding, a dangerous situation was devel- 
ry oping. The noncommercial part of the radio band was becoming crowded; competi- 
tion for frequencies began to intensify, particularly as an increase of religious 
broadcasters helped fill the dial. The signals from KSOR’s translators became an endan- 


Lifeline 


By Ted Lawson 


Listeners Guild 
President, 1989-90 


Ted Lawson 


Jefferson Public Radio is like a lifeline to 
the world. There is no better news cover- 
age than NPR and the Jefferson Daily lo- 
cally; and with its sister stations, you can 
find virtually any kind of music you de- 
sire. Public radio has become a vital part 
of my life as it has for millions of listeners 
all over the country. 


I come by my dedication to public radio, 
and JPR in particular, almost genetically. 
My parents, Earl and Vera Lawson, were 
ardent KSOR supporters and helped Ron 
Kramer achieve his vision of providing 
music and news to an area of Southern 
Oregon and Northern California which 
was known primarily for its mountainous 
terrain and inaccessibility. My mother 
served on the Listeners Guild Board for 
many years and was appointed the first 
lifetime board member emeritus. My Dad 
also was a dedicated Guild member and 
KSOR listener. He never missed Texaco’s 
Metropolitan Opera broadcast on 
Saturdays no matter 
where he was. ~ 


AnDaaS 


Howard LaMere hosted KSOR's early 
morning show, Ante Meridian, among 
other duties over the years. 
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KSOR Program Schedule, 
Fall 1974 


Times have changed significantly in the 


past twenty-five years. Below are the 


complete program offerings of KSOR in 


the Fall of 1974, when sign-on didn't 
occur until noon. These listings were 
printed along with this slogan in the 


folded, one-sheet program guide: “Pub- 


lic Radio, the rare medium that’s well 
done.” 


Monday through Saturday 
12 noon to6 pm Contemporary Sounds 
6 pm to 9 pm Siskiyou Music Hall 


9pmto 12pm Rock Show 


Sunday 
12 noon to + pm Contemporary Sounds 
4pm to 4:30 pm Music Helvetica 

4:30 to5 pm 
5 pmto 8pm 


Canadian Corner 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
8pmto¥9pm Sunday Supplement 


9pmto 12pm _— The Jazz Man 
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gered species, due to federal broadcasting regulations which give priority to a broad- 
caster wishing to build a full transmitter on a frequency over a broadcaster currently op- 
erating a translator on the same frequency. 

It was grow or be eaten. New commitment had to be made to build full transmitters 
in several locations, in order to be assured of being able to bring continued service to the 
many communities that had worked so hard to get KSOR trans- 
lators established in their areas. KSMF was signed on in 1987 


(ie eNStS.FROM to improve and protect service in the Rogue Valley. KSBA in 


KSOR’S TRANSLATORS Coos Bay was signed on in 1988, as was KSKF in Klamath 
BECAME AN Falls. Other stations would follow in the next set of years: 

KSRS, Roseburg; KNCA, Burney-Redding; KNSQ, Mt. Shasta; 
ENDANGERED SPECIES. 


KNYR, Yreka; KSRG, Medford-Ashland. (This effort of service 
IT WAS GROW OR BE protection and enhancement has largely been successful; how- 
EATEN. ever, the Rhythm & News Service signal in Grants Pass was 
knocked off the air in 1997 as a result of a transmitter built 
by a national religious broadcasting corporation, and a solu- 
tion has yet to be found.) Two other stations, both on the AM radio band, were donated 
to JPR during this era: KSJK, Talent, which was donated by Perry Atkinson in 1990; and 
KXAGI, Grants Pass, which was donated by California-Oregon Broadcasting Inc. in 1992. 
Not only was the defense largely successful; the network of stations it resulted in 
gave rise to another idea which has be- 
come one of JPR’s greatest current 
strengths—split programming. At first the 
split was small: jazz was programmed on 
KSMF opposite opera on KSOR on Sat- 
urday mornings in 1987. Although oper- 
ationally challenging, it was also a highly 
successful move; one which laid the first 
groundwork for the eventual creation of 
the three complete program services that 
JPR has evolved to offer (or four, if the In- i 
ternet offerings on JEFFNET are in- Cast of KSOR’s award-winning children’s show, 
cluded). Chatterbox, in 1981. 


JEFFERSON PUBLIC RADIO 
THE IDENTITY EMERGES 


quate moniker, by 1990, and a list of all call letters would have become an indi- 
gestible alphabet soup. The Jefferson name began to be whispered, internally, since 

the coverage area of the evolving network of stations roughly paralleled the geographic re- 
gion locally known as the State of Jefferson: the portions of Northern California and 
oe .. Southern Oregon which had launched a re- 

bellion earlier in the century, culminating 
in a secession declaration set to be an- 
nounced on December 8, 1941—a plan ru- 
ined by the Japanese bombing of Pearl 
Harbor the day before. The mythical state’s 
legend has lived on, and its name was the 
obvious one for the network, with its own 
rebellious spirit. But its use was sensitive, 
” he even though adoption of it wasn’t intended 
a to convey any political overtones. Oregon’s 
Governor at the time was Neil Goldschmidt, 
who had reacted very negatively to a 


C learly a new name for the organization was needed. “KSOR” was no longer an ade- 


Jan Weller and JPR’s former Development 
Director Gina Ing. Counesy of The Daily Tidings. 


planned regional tourism campaign (canceled under pressure) that 
had adopted the State of Jefferson image, finding it similarly useful 
and natural. Goldschmidt was in charge of representing Oregon’s 
interests, after all, and those interests stopped at the border of Cali- 
fornia, no matter how arbitrarily and inconveniently drawn that bor- 
der might be. Kramer took note of this reaction, but merely shifted 
strategy. “I waited until Neil was about three months from leaving of- 


fice,” he says, smiling at the memory. “Then we snuck the name onto 


the air very quietly and waited to see what happened.” What happened was that the name 
worked very well, and even the Governor got used to it. “I was always amused when we had 
governors of either state on the Jefferson Daily [JPR’s regional radio newsmagazine],” 
Kramer admits with a bit of glee. “Even Goldschmidt was willing to laugh about it eventu- 


ally, years after leaving office.” 


THREE SERVICES FROM ONE 


Public Radio decided to use the devel- 

oping web of stations in a radical new 
way: to take the bold leap from a small amount 
of split programming to three complete, con- 
stant signals. In 1991, the innovative split was 
made into the three services which now form 
the backbone of the organization: Classics & 
News, Rhythm & News, and News & Informa- 
tion. Creating and delivering that high level of 
programming was an enormous challenge, and 
remains so every single day; but it has nurtured 
much deeper, more consistent programming 
than a single program stream allowed. Different 
listeners with different preferences were now 
able to find much more of their chosen pro- 


\A/ ith the new name in place, Jefferson 
VV 


a a 


A LIST OF CALL 
LETTERS WOULD 
HAVE BECOME AN 
INDIGESTIBLE 
ALPHABET SOUP. 


Building Step 

by Step 

By Bill Thorndike 

Listeners Guild President, 1984-88 


For more than ten thousand days, even with 
weather outages, Jefferson Public Radio has 
delivered for our region. As I now reflect on 
thirty years for the station I am struck with 
the consistency and commitment that this 
enterprise offers our communities. How 
does this happen? Building step by step 
throughout the service area and staying fo- 
cused on the vision of delivering this sound 
product is the simple and direct answer. 


Members of the Listeners Guild, like you 
and me, are a critical and growing part of 


the answer. Quite simply, the station’s fiscal 
health is based on the number of listeners 
who become members of the Guild and 
renew automatically. What a sweet measure 
of success, shorter marathons! 


Ten years ago I com- 
WHAT A SWEET spleted my term as 
MEASURE OF president of the Lis- 

teners Guild and con- 


SUCCESS, tinued my involvement 
with the Southern 
Oregon University 
Foundation, for which 
I am completing my 
last term this year. The dedication to the 
birth of the station during Jim Sours’ term 


as college president, to the continued sup- 


SHORTER 


MARATHONS! 


F< 


Herman 
Edel, host of 
On With the 
Show on 
Classics & 
News 


port of university President Steve Reno 

speaks well for the role that public radio 
plays in fulfilling the mission of Southern 
Oregon University as a regional resource. 


My family-owned business, Medford Fabrica- 
tion, is one of the oldest business underwrit- 
ers of Jefferson Public Radio and the 
partnership has been a good one. One of 
our corporate goals is to invest in commu- 
nity resources that improve the livability of 
our region. I am sure it comes as no sur- 
prise that Jefferson Public Radio has fit the 
bill for over twenty years. To all of the other 
businesses that also invest in public radio, 
thank you. I look forward to this radio ship 
staying true to its course in the future. 
Happy Birthday, and many happy returns. 
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JEFFERSON PUBLIC 


1969 


1973 


1974 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1977 


1977 


1977 
1977 


1977 


1978 


1978 


1978 
1979 


1979 


1979 


1979 


1979 


1980 


1980 
1931 


19381 


ae 


KSOR signs on at 5pm, Wednesday, 
May 21, 1969, under supervision of 
SOSC faculty member Dave Allen 


KSOR's future in question when Allen 
dies suddenly 


Ron Kramer hired as a consultant by 
SOSC to determine long-term viability 
of station (September) 


One page KSOR Comics published— 
first program guide (Fall) 


KSOR Listeners i 
Guild formed 
On-air time SOK 


increases as sign- 
on moves to 10am 
from noon 


KSOR moves to 
Mt. Baldy, 
upgraded from 10 
to 2000 watts, in 
stereo (February) 
First Guide to the Arts program guide 
published (March) 


First live coverage of Oregon 
Shakespeare Festival (June) 


First on-air fundraiser nets $7,200 
First KSOR translator installed in 
Grants Pass 

First broadcast of Rogue Valley 
Symphony 

Translators added in Cave Junction, 
Klamath Falls, Yreka and Grants Pass, 
including first public radio solar 
powered translator (one of seven) 
On-air time increases again as sign-on 
moves to 8am 


First coverage of Britt Festivals 
Application made for 18 translators, 
including Coast System, Douglas 
County, Siskiyou County, Klamath 
County (construction continues for 2 
1/2 years) 

KSOR granted 

membership in . 

Nationa! Public 
Radio (May) 

KSOR granted membership in 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
John Baxter becomes Program 
Director 

First Oregon broadcast via NPR 
satellite system (from OSF 
Elizabethan Theater) 

First production control room 
installed (Studio C) 

Music in Peter Britt's Woodlands airs 
Sign-on moves to 6am with beginning 
of NPR‘s Morning Edition 
JPR loses lease on Mt. Baldy, plans 
move to King Mountain 


Continued on next page 
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CREATING AND DELIVERING 
THAT HIGH LEVEL OF 
PROGRAMMING WAS AN 
ENORMOUS CHALLENGE, 
AND REMAINS SO EVERY 
SINGLE DAY. 


Striving at 


erson 


gramming, regardless of whether their passion was for clas- 
sical music, modern music or news. The chief architect of 
the new sound was John Baxter, whose credits included 
the design of Open Air, the eclectic modern music program 
at the heart of the Rhythm & News Service offerings. Open 
Air, with its blend of jazz, blues, world music, singer/song- 
writers and otherwise accessible but unclassifiable music, 
remains a rarity of creativity in the modern radio world: 
every bit as wild and free as the programs of the heyday 


of free-form FM radio. 


BEYOND THE AIRWAVES 


he early vision of JPR as more than a radio 
| station has resulted in new creative efforts 
beyond the airwaves in recent years. In the 
literary field, two key events have occurred. 
First, the decision was made in 1993 to 
expand the old KSOR Guide to the Arts into 
the more in-depth, ambitious regional maga- 
zine that you hold in your hands, the Jeffer- 
son Monthly. Now one of the most 
comprehensive members’ magazines in the na- 
tion, it has also become recognized as a free- 
standing creative work that many consider to 
be the best regional magazine in the area. 
Maintaining a tight editorial focus on feature 


Thomas Ormsby, host of Siskiyou Music 
Hallin the late 1980s. 


stories and columns with direct relevance to the region, its pages have included writing 
by some of the best locally-based writers, known and unknown, as well as feature articles 
from beyond the region by such nationally known figures as naturalist writer Kim Stafford, 
and poetry from luminaries Ursula K. LeGuin and Michael Ondaatje, among many others. 


St. Pau! Sunday host Bill McLaughlin on the site of “Coos Bay Sunday Morning” a live JPR 
broadcast, part of the Oregon Coast Music Festival in the 1990s. 


Second, literary expression began to find new means through JPR in 1998, with the 
publication of As Jt Was, JPR’s first book. Authored by Carol Barrett, the book is based 
on JPR’s long-running radio series of the same name, integrating the historical stories of 
Southern Oregon and Northern California told on the radio show with nearly a hundred 
rare historical photographs. Though still in its early stages of finding its way into the world, 
the book has already brought creative and financial returns well beyond its cost. It con- 
tinues the symbiotic relationships between radio, creativity and community; it furthers the 
entrepreneurial spirit which has become so central to JPR’s continued vitality. 

Though printing is one of the world’s older art forms, 


AS THE CONVERGENCE 


the As Jt Was book (along with any other literary ventures 


that may follow) is part of JPR’s burgeoning New Media de- 


BETWEEN BROADCASTING 
AND ONLINE 
COMMUNICATIONS 
CONTINUES TO EVOLVE, 
JPR IS WELL POSITIONED TO 
REACT TO SWIFT CHANGES. 


JEFFNET, the Internet service 
which JPR purchased in 1995. 
Like the station itself, JEFFNET 
has seen growth beyond expecta- 
tions. JPR will launch its audio 
programming web stream this 
year on JEFFNET, and a great 
deal of online content has already 
been delivered, including on-demand audio files of gubernatorial 
debates, community forums on Y2K preparedness, and other sub- 
jects; online forums; the electronic version of this magazine, with 
plans for archives of a wealth of previous articles and columns in 
the works; guided connections to other web resources; e-mail 
service; and many other amenities. As the convergence between 
broadcasting and online communications continues to evolve, it 


partment. The key element of that department is 


Jay Marble read 
morning news in the 
‘90s, and now works in 
public radio in Alaska. 


1981 


1981 


1981 


1982 


1982 


1982 


1984 


1984 


1986 


Powers translator 

completed—largest 

ever built 

Guide to the Arts 

redesigned to 

include more 

community interest 

stories 

First Wine Tasting 

held 

Chatterbox wins 

award from CPB for outstanding 

children’s programming 

CPB Award for coverage of Oregon 

Shaekespeare Festival 

Garrison Keillor brings Prairie Home 

Companion to Ashland 

First coverage of Oregon Coast Music 

Festival 

KSOR asked by Indian Springs School 

District to take over operation of Big 

Bend translator in North Shasta 

County 

Arcata citizens ask KSOR to install 

translator; funding approved by 

federal government. KSOR decides to 

let emerging public station KHSU in 

Arcata use frequency; KSOR 

translator moved to Brookings 

KSOR moves to King Mountain; 

power increased to 35,000 watts 
Continued on next page 


KSOR’‘s Guide to 
the Arts, June 
1983 


volunteer board members I have had the 


Entrepreneurial 
Growth 


By Mike Schiveley 
Listeners Guild President, 1993-1996 


My tenure as President of the JPR Listeners 
Guild began shortly after the station for- 
merly known exclusively as KSOR (an in- 
triguing blend of music styles) had evolved 
into three separate radio services: Classics & 
News, Rhythm & News, and News & Infor- 
mation. What an incredible idea and success 
that turned out to be! I believe the format 
change was the primary fuel that fired our 
enormous growth of the mid-1990s. We 
greatly enhanced our presence in Northern 
California, especially with the opening of our 
studio in Redding in 1994. Our monthly pub- 
lication, the Jefferson Monthly, evolved with 
us into a fine piece of journalism that not 
only serves as a program guide but provides 
timely and intelligent discussions of both 
public radio issues and local community 


matters. We struggled with major threats to 
federal funding resources that began in late 
1994 and continue to this day. Part of our 
response to that, in addition to educating 
our representatives in Washington D.C. of 
the important role 
| BELIEVE THE public radio plays in 
FORMAT CHANGE our community, was 
to seek enterprises 
WAS THE PRIMARY of a more entre- 
FUEL THAT FIRED peneurial nature, the 
best example being 
OUR ENORMOUS our exploration, and 


GROWTH OF THE leadership, into the 


world of Internet ser- 


MID-1990S. vices. JEFFNET was 
a widely investigated 
and debated topic before we took the 

plunge. I am astounded at how successful it 


has been. 


With the guidance of the able staff at JPR, 
and the valuable input and energy of the 


pleasure to work with, we have arguably cre- 
ated the finest public radio network in the 
nation. I am especially pleased that we have 
been able to honor our pledge to represent 
the entire region served by JPR, both in our 
board membership and by holding our an- 
nual meetings in Redding, Brookings, Kla- 
math Falls, Grants Pass, Roseburg and 
Weed, in addition to Medford and Jack- 
sonville reflecting our need and desire to 
meet the listeners we serve. Since the an- 
nual meeting is held in March, that has also 
provided some fairly exciting trips to these 
areas!! | remember in particular the annual 
meeting held in the coastal restaurant with 
a steel corrugated roof in a rain storm so vi- 
olent that we had to stop our meeting sev- 
eral times because no one could hear. 


It has been a pleasure to serve this fine or- 
ganization, and I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity, and proud of the results. 
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Robin Lawson’s Saturday jazz show was 
the first program heard uniquely on KSMF 


1986 News Department created with the 
arrival of Annie Hoy as News Director 


1986 First awards for News Department 
from Associated Press 


1987 KSMF signs on, first split 
programming 

1988 KSBA, Coos Bay, signs on to improve 
and protect service in Coos County 


1988 KSKF, Klamath Falls, signs on to 
improve and protect service in 
Klamath County 


1989 Network of stations 
becomes named Jefferson 
Public Radio 


1989 KSOR celebrates 20th 
anniversary— 
representatives from NPR, 
CPB, APR and 
Metropolitan Opera visit 


1989 Science fiction series 
Curve of Wonder airs after ten years 
in development 


1989 Renowned jazz pianist and radio host 
Marian McPartland performs concerts 
in Ashland and Klamath Falls 


1990 St. Paul Sunday Morning host Bill 
McLaughlin hosts special 
performance, Coos Bay Sunday 
Morning (July) 


1990 KSJK, Talent, 
donated to JPR 
by Perry 
Atkinson and 
signs on with all 
news and public ; 
affairs . 
programming 

1990 KSRS, Roseburg, 
signs on to 
improve and 
protect service in 
Douglas County 

1990 Federal prepares to cut the 
government 4 
grants $303,000 20th anniversary 
for construction celebration cake 
of Northern 
California satellite stations 


1991 El Sol Latino, the region's first all- 
Spanish language radio program, is 
launched 

4991 Classical music available through the 
night with State Farm Music Hall 
(Spring) 


Ron Kramer 


Continued on next page 
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leaves JPR well positioned to react to swift changes in the media, and thrive instead of 


suffer as a result of the shifts. 


AND NOW, LIVE FROM REDDING... 


he effort to program from communities as well as to them has 

taken a significant step forward in the past five years also. The 

opening of a JPR broadcast studio in Redding in 1994, and the 
hiring of the first full-time Redding staff member (Eric Teel) in 1996, 
has allowed JPR much deeper integration in the Northern California 
communities that have long been a part of the local public radio ef- 
fort. Not only is JPR now capable of broadcasting to the entire re- 
gion from both sides of the border—better news and entertainment 
coverage in Northern California has resulted, and other community 
involvement opportunities have begun to manifest themselves. The 
result has quickly become a much larger outpouring of community 


THE EFFORT TO 
PROGRAM FROM 
COMMUNITIES AS 
WELL AS TOTHEM 
HAS TAKEN A 
SIGNIFICANT STEP 
FORWARD. 


support: Redding, at this writing, is the third-largest town in the region in terms of ian. 


cial support for JPR, and the fastest growing in its participation. 


JPR's Eric Teel spends an afternoon with a future generation of radio broadcasters in Jeannie 
Winstead'’s first grade class at Prairie Elementary School in Redding. 


THE FUTURE 


es, thirty years is a long time. So much has changed. Yet, Jefferson Public Radio 
still approaches each broadcast day the same as it did thirty years ago. Each day we 
have a precious opportunity to make our world a better place - one that honors 
and celebrates the diverse range of human experience, from art and science to history 
and politics. And, while the very notion of radio itself may transform in the era of direct 
satellite receivers, Internet broadcasts, and other technological and social changes, we 
will continue to explore our culture with intelligence, tolerance and a respect for the time 
listeners spend with us. We look forward to the years ahead, when we’ll once again be 
able to step back from this collaborative weave we call public radio to marvel at what we've 


created together. 


o 


A Mature Love Affair 


By Steve Reno 
President, Southern Oregon University 


Anniversaries are not only times of celebration 
but also of recollection. As we note with pride 
the 30th anniversary of Jefferson Public Radio, 
I cannot help but think of my first and lasting 
impressions of radio. They served as the foun- 
dation for my high regard and genuine affec- 
tion for JPR, the radio station that today is 
synonymous with Southern Oregon University’s 
commitment to service in Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


The earliest stirrings of 
my love affair with radio 
that I recall are warm af- 
ternoons at my grand- 
mother’s house, when I 
was a small child: while 
she ironed, I played on 
the floor with my toys, 
as Stella Dallas played on Steve Reno 
the radio. 


The choice of programs then was my grand- 
mother’s. Later in the evening, we'd gather 
round the radio to listen to the evening news. 
The scene I remember was archetypical Ameri- 
can: my grandparents in their respective chairs, 
newspapers on their laps, while I was on the 
floor drawing pictures in my coloring book. The 
green illuminated dial on the Motorola set func- 
tioned for me as a prototype of something that 
would come much later—a television screen. 
That dial offered sufficient space for me to cre- 
ate images of what was being heard on the 
radio. Later, when I could choose programs to 
listen to, that green dial was again the surro- 
gate TV screen onto which I projected my own 
pictures of what Hopalong Cassidy or Captain 
Midnight might look like. 


My earliest venture into “broadcasting” was noth- 
ing more sophisticated than a microphone, ampli- 
fier, and a very long wire to a speaker at our 
next-door neighbor’s house. That poor patient 
man! Although he had helped me set up my “sta- 
tion,” as he was an electronics wizard, he must 
have been long suffering as he listened to the 
strange mixture of 78 rpm records, my reading of 
newspaper news stories, and live interviews with 
such notables as my seven-year-old sister. 


During my high school days, radio was little 
more than a portable source of the top tunes, 


occasionally irritatingly punctuated by news 
broadcasts. Around the house it had clearly 
taken third place to the television and our fam- 
ily’s new high fi. 


My romance with radio was rekindled during a 
decade spent living in England. The BBC, espe- 
cially Radio Three (the classical service) be- 
came my near constant companion. The bedside 
clock radio was set to go on in coincidence 

with the 5:00am sign-on from Broadcasting 
House in London. The imperial music and the 
confident opening announcement conjured up 
images of expectant listeners around the coun- 
try and around the world poised to hear the lat- 
est in news and cultural affairs. I was one with 
a community of listeners who were educated, 
entertained, and edified by the Beeb's rich of- 
ferings of music, lectures, and news. From such 
excellent programs as David Munrow’s Pied 
Piper—originally developed for children, but 
later standard fare for adults—I deepened my 
knowledge of Early Music. 


On returning home to the States, I was de- 
lighted to discover Maine Public Broadcasting, 
with its salty mixture of local color, regional 
programming and national affairs. MPBN, as I 
was to appreciate more fully later, fostered a 
keen sense of regional community, nurturing 
traditions, celebrating the arts, and tackling 
the pressing issues of the place. 


So by the time my family and I moved to Ash- 
land, Oregon, my love affair with radio—espe- 
cially public broadcasting—was in an advanced 
state. Jefferson Public Radio is truly my home. 
As a private citizen, it fills my early morning 
and late night hours, and always accompanies 
me up and down the I-5 to the absolute limits 
of its signal's reach. As the President of South- 
ern Oregon University, JPR is often on my 
weekly calendar and agenda, whether my role 
with respect to it is to help, advise, approve, 
fund, or advocate. I must be a terrible thorn in 
the side of its faithful staff for | am never shy 
about expressing comments regarding program- 
ming or even of phoning up if, for any reason, 
early morning sign-on doesn’t occur on sched- 
ule. But in my defense, affection gives me that 
prerogative. 


As JPR and its many listeners celebrate thirty 
years of outstanding achievement, I add my 
own congratulations. Our lives together in this 
region are enriched by this marvelous resource. 


Line 
1991 JPR creates multiple 
program formats: 


Classics & News, 
Rhythm & News, News 


Russell 
& Information (October) Sadler, first 


1992 “The Winter of our host of 
Discontent” as Jefferson 
1993 several installations are Exchange 


damaged by severe 
storms; listeners rally 
with $60,000 in support (Winter) 


1992 KAGI, Grants Pass, donated to JPR by 
California—-Oregon Broadcasting, Inc. 
and signs on 


1992 KNCA, Burney-Redding, signs on to 
improve and protect service in Shasta 
County 


1993 First Rhythm & News translator 
constructed (in the Illinois Valley) 


1993 Guide to the Arts expanded to 
become the Jefferson Monthly 


1994 KNSQ, Mt. Shasta, signs on to 
improve and protect service in 
Siskiyou County 


1994 JPR Redding studios open, enabling 
system-wide broadcast from two 
facilities 

1995 KNYR, Yreka, signs on to improve and 
protect service in the area (January) 


1995 KSRG, Medford/Ashland, signs on to 
improve and protect service in the 
Rogue Valley (Spring) 

1995 JPR Listeners Guild purchases an 
existing Internet service provider and 
launches JEFFNET, the first Internet 
service in the nation operated by a 
public broadcaster (May) 


1995 KSKF's power is increased from 1.8kw 
to 6.5kw in Klamath Falls (Fall) 


1995 Jefferson Exchange talk show 
launched on the News & Information 
Service with Russell Sadler as host 
(October) 


1996 Eric Teel joins JPR as JPR’s Northern 
California Program Coordinator— 
JPR’s first full-time staff member 
based in Redding studios (Fall) 


1997 The JPR Listeners Guild incorporates 
as the JPR Foundation (June) 


1997 Jefferson Exchange switches to a 2- 
hour weekday format (October) 


1998 A revised News & Information Service 
program schedule is introduced, 
returning Fresh Air and Prairie Home 
Companion to JPR, as well as 
bringing a variety of other new 
programs to the air (January) 


1998 JPR boldly cuts the length of the fall 
fund drive in half, to eight days, and 
raises a record amount of lel 
(October) 

1998 JPR's first book, As /t Was, is 
published, based upon JPR’s tong- 
standing daily series devoted to the 
history of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California HM] 
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Ala Glance 


Specials this month 
CLASSICS &e NEWS SERVICE sor / xsas / xuve / «seo 


Beginning May Ist, The Lyric Opera of Chicago returns for eight operas from their 44th 
season. From standards, La Traviata of Verdi and Die Meistersinger of Wagner to Kurt 
Weill’s The Rise and Fall of the City of Mahagonny, The Chicago Lyric’s roster of 
stars is exemplary. Among the singers are Catherine Malifitano, Felicity Palmer, Susan 
Graham, Timothy Nolen, Frank Lopardo, Sam Ramey, and the husband-and-wife singers, 
Angela Gheorghiu and Roberta Alagna as the star-crossed lovers in Gounod’s Romeo 
et Juliette. Join hosts Norman Pellegrini and Lois Baum for The Chicago Lyric’s 1999 
season, Saturday mornings at 10:30 throughout the months of May and June. 


Volunteer Profile: 
30 Years of Volunteers 


We'd like to recognize the thousands 
of volunteers who have given of their 
time and their heart to the success of 
Jefferson Public Radio in the past 30 
years. It’s impossible to include a pro- 
file and photo of all who have served; 
but we extend a heartfelt ‘thank you’ 
to the entire volunteer corps. Volun- 
teers make an invaluable contribution 
to the character of JPR and our re- 
gion. We'll let the words of a few of 
our current volunteers speak for them- 
selves. “I feel fortunate to be volun- 
teering my time at such a quality radio 
station,” says news volunteer Mer- 
in 2 2B! cedes Ly. Long-time volunteer Robert 
Sorrell says, “I appreciate the service JPR provides our community and I 
support it by volunteering.” Bonnie Rostonovich tells this story: “I enjoy shar- 
ing a love of classical music with our listeners...and am often startled by a 
complete stranger in a supermarket or the library who asks me to track down 
a favorite piece...we whistle and hum to each other to try to figure out what 
it is.” We are in turn fortunate to have so many talented, dedicated people do- 
nating their time. 

Occasionally, JPR has given a special award to JPR volunteers who have 
shown service far beyond the call of duty: the Lawson Award, named after 
Earl and Vera Lawson, who contributed an exceptional amount in many ways. 
Four volunteers have been given this award since it was instituted in 1991: 
Bill Thorndike and Fred Sohn, in 1991; Ellen Cholewa in 1994; and Bob Davy 
in 1998. 

Bob Davy is pictured in the photo above, which shows some of the cur- 
rent news volunteers. Pictured above: (Front row) Kay Stein, Mallika Miller, 
Mercedes Ly; (Back row) Teresa Maijala, News Director Lucy Edwards, 
LeeAnn LaBar, Caryn Fieger, and Bob Davy. 
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Jefferson Public Radio 
Coverage Area 


| Sutherlin 


2 Roseburg 


Canyonville 


* Crescent City 


‘’o Mt. Shasta City 
Dunsmuir) KNSQ 
e 


KSOR Dial Positions in Translator 
, Communities 


Bandon 91.7 Klamath Falls 90.5 
Big Bend, CA 91.3 Lakeview 89.5 
Brookings 91.1 Langlois, Sixes 91.3 
Burney 90.9 LaPine, Beaver 
Camas Valley 88.7 Marsh 89.1 
Canyonville 91.9 Lincoln 88.7 

Cave Junction 89.5 Mt. Shasta, McCloud, 
Chiloquin 91.7 Dunsmuir 91.3 
Coquille 88.1 Merrill, Malin, 

Coos Bay 89.1 Tulelake 91.9 
Crescent City 91.7 Port Orford 90.5 
Etna/Ft. Jones 91.1 Parts of Port Orford, 
Gasquet 89.1 Coquille 91.9 

Gold Beach 91.5 Redding 90.9 

Grants Pass 88.9 Sutherlin, Glide TBA 
Happy Camp 91.9 Weed 89.5 


1 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


Monday through Friday 


Morning Edition 

First Concert 

News 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
All Things Considered 


Raythmn 4 News 


4:30pm Jefferson Daily 
5:00pm All Things Considered 


7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 


KSOR 90.1 FM KSOR dial positions for translator 
communities listed on previous page 


ASHLAND 


6:00am 
8:00am 
10:30am 


2:00pm 
4:00pm 
5:00pm 
5:30pm 
7:00pm 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
cOOS BAY 


KSMF 89.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 
ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


Saturday 


Weekend Edition 

First Concert 

Metropolitan Opera (through 
April 17) 

JPR Saturday Morning Opera 
(April 24) 

Siskiyou Music Hall 

All Things Considered 
Common Ground 

On With the Show 

State Farm Music Hall 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 
CALLAHAN 89.1 FM 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY/ REDDING 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


Weekend Edition 
Millennium of Music 
St. Paul Sunday 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Center Stage from Wolf 
Trap 

Car Talk 

All Things Considered 
To the Best of Our 
Knowledge 

State Farm Music Hall 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 
MT. SHASTA 
YREKA 89.3 FM 


Monday through Friday Saturday 


Morning Edition 
Open Air 


All Things Considered 


Jefferson Daily 
World Café 
Echoes 


Open Air at Night 


News & information 


6:00am Weekend Edition 
10:00am _ Living on Earth 


N. CALIFORNIA STATIONS ONLY: 


10:30am 


11:00am 
12:00pm 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 
5:00pm 
6:00pm 
8:00pm 
9:00pm 
10:00pm 


KSJK AM 1230 


California Report 


Car Talk 

West Coast Live 
Afropop Worldwide 
World Beat Show 

All Things Considered 
American Rhythm 
Grateful Dead Hour 
The Retro Lounge 
Blues Show 


KAGI AM 930 


TALENT GRANTS PASS 

Monday through Friday Saturday 

5:00am BBC World Service 8:00pm The Jefferson Exchange 6:00am BBC Newshour 
7:00am Diane Rehm Show with Jeff Golden 7:00am Weekly Edition 


The Jefferson Exchange 

with Jeff Golden 

Public Interest 

Talk of the Nation 

Monday: Talk of the Town 

Tuesday: Healing Arts 

Wednesday: Real Computing 

Thursday: Word for the Wise 
and Me & Mario 

Friday: Latino USA 

Pacifica News 

The World 

Fresh Air with Terry Gross 

The Connection 

Fresh Air (repeat of 3pm 

broadcast) 

As It Happens 


8:00am 


10:00am 
11:00am 
1:00pm 


1:30pm 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 
6:00pm 


7:00pm 


(repeat of 8am broadcast) 
10:00pm BBC World Service 


8:00am 
9:00am 
10:00am 
12:00pm 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 


5:00pm 
5:30pm 
6:00pm 
7:00pm 
800pm 
9:00pm 


Sound Money 
Jefferson Weekly 
West Coast Live 
Whad'Ya Know 
This American Life 


A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 


Talk of the Town 
Healing Arts 

New Dimensions 
Fresh Air Weekend 
Tech Nation 

BBC World Service 


6:00am 
8:00am 


11:00am 
12:00pm 


2:00pm 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 


5:00pm 
7:00pm 
8:00pm 
9:00pm 
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Weekend Edition 


Marian McPartland's 
Piano Jazz 


Jazz Sunday 

Le Show 

Confessin’ the Blues 
New Dimensions 

All Things Considered 
Folk Show 

Thistle & Shamrock 


Music from the Hearts of 
Space 


Possible Musics 


Sunday 


BBC World Service 


To the Best of Our 
Knowledge 


Sound Money 


A Prairie Home 
Companion with 
Garrison Keillor 


This American Life 
Jefferson Weekly 


Zorba Paster on 
Your Health 


Sunday Rounds 
People’s Pharmacy 
The Parent's Journal 
BBC World Service 


—<—$<——_— 
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Join us for the World Cafe 

— a Cutting-edge program of jf 
alternative contemporary ; 
music featuring the 


innovative sounds of today’s 

most provocative American HS 

and International artists. Host David Dye 
showcases works that are both familiar yet 
fresh, music that is both new and exciting. 
Featuring in-studio performances, music- 
intensive features, and artist interviews the 
World Cafe explores musics ranging from 
rock to reggae, American and English folk to 
Brazilian pop. 


The World Cafe — anything's 
possible! 
Weekdays - 6-8pm 


Rhythm + News Sewrce 


Bob Potter hosts this 
weekly program of 
financial advice. 


Sundays at 11am 


News & Information 
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CLASSICS ( NEWS SERVICE 


KSOR 90.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSRS 91.5 FM 
ROSEBURG 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSOR dial positions for translator communities listed on page 18 


MONDAY -F 


5:00-6:50 am 
Morning Edition 
The latest in-depth international and national news from Na- 
tional Public Radio, with host Bob Edwards. 


6:50-7:00 am 
JPR Morning News 
Includes weather for the region and Russell Sadler’s Ore- 
yon Outlook commentaries. Hosted by Keith Henty. 


7:00am-Noon 

First Concert 
Classical music, with hosts Don Matthews and John Baxter. In- 
cludes: NPR news at 7:01 and 8:01, Earth and Sky at 8:35 am, 
As It Was at 9:30, and the Calendar of the Arts at 9:00 am. 


Noon-12:06pm 
NPR News 


12:06-4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Classical Music, hosted by Eric Teel and Milt Goldman. In- 
cludes As It Was at 1:00 pm and Earth & Sky at 3:30 pm. 


4:00-4:30pm 
Alt Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. with hosts Linda Wertheimer, 
Robert Siegel. and Noah Adams. 


4:30-5:00pm 
The Jefferson Dally 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
News, interviews, features and commentary. 


5:00-7:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


7:00pm-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State Farm 
Insurance agents bring you classical music every night, with 
hosts Bob Christiansen, Jeff Esworthy and Brandi Parisi. 


6:00-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 
National and international news from NPR, including analy- 
sis from NPR's senior news analyst, Daniel Schorr. Scott 
Simon hosts. 


8:00-10:30am 

First Concert 
Classical music to start your weekend. Includes Nature Notes 
with Dr. Frank Lang at 8:30am, Calendar of the Arts at 
9:00am, and As It Was at 9:30am. 


10:30am-2:00pm 
Metropolitan Opera 


2:00-4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Classical music brought to you by Mark Sheldon and Louis Vahle. 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 


The latest international and national news from NPR. 


5:00-5:30pm 
Common Ground 


5:30-7:00pm 
On With The Show 
The best of musical theatre from London's West End to 
Broadway. Hosted by Herman Edel. 


7:00pm-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance Agents bring you classical music, with hosts 
Louise Vahle and Brandi Parisi. 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00-10:00am 
Millentum of Music 
Robert Aubry Davis surveys the rich - and largely unknown 
- treasures of European music up to the time of J.S. Bach. 


10:00-11:00am 
St. Paul Sunday 
Exclusive chamber music performances produced for the 
public radio audience, featuring the world’s finest soloists 
and ensembles. Bill McLaughlin hosts. 


11:00-2:00pm 
Sisklyou Music Hall 
Music from Jefferson Public Radio's classical library. Hosted 
by Bonnie Rostonovich. 


2:00-3:00pm 
Center Stage from Wolf Trap 
Live performances recorded at the famous Wolf Trap concert 
hall located outside of Washington D.C. hosted by Rich Kle- 
infeldt and Bill McGlaughlin. 


3:00-4:00pm 
CarTalk 
Click and Clack come to the Classics! 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. 


5:00pm-7:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
An hour devoted to discussion of the latest issues in poli- 
tics, culture, economics, science and technology. 


7:00pm-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 


——_—+if 


Farm Insurance agents present classical music, with hosts 
Louis Vahle and Jeff Esworthy. 


FEATURED WORKS 


* indicates May birthday 


First Concert 


M CPE Bach: Oboe Concerto in Bb 

T Finzi*: Five Bagatelles for Clarinet and 
Piano, Op 23 

W Hoffmeister: Viola Concerto in D 

May6 T Liszt: Symphonic Poem #2, Tasso 

May 7 F Brahms*: Ballades, op. 10 


May 10 M LeClair*: Violin Concerto in D, op. 7, #2 
May 11 T Still*: La Guiablesse 


May 3 
May 4 


May 5 


May 12 W Massenet*: Ballet Music from Le Cid 

May 13 T Haydn: Piano Sonata in D 

May 14 F Monteverdi (5/15)*: Selections for 
Vespers of 1610 

May 17 Satie*: Three Pieces in the Shape of a Pear 


M 
May 18 T Froberger*: Pieces for Harpsichord 
May 19 W Foote: Three Pieces, op. 9 
May 20 T Dvorak: Serenade for Winds, op. 44 
May 21 F Wagner (5/22)*: Overture and 
Venusburg music from Zannhaeuser 


May 24 M Schumann: Concertpiece in F for 4 
horns and orchestra 

Ravel: Sonata for violin and cello 
Mozart: Trio for clarinet, viola, and 
piano, K. 498 


May 25 T 
W 

May 27 T Scriabin: Le Poeme de l’Extase 
F 
M 


May 26 


May 28 Albeniz (5/29)*: Suite from /beria 
May 31 Marais*: Le Labyrinthe 


SIsklyou Music Hall 


May 3 M Dvorak: Symphony No. 9, Op. 95 “From 
the New World” 

May 4 T Finzi*: Clarinet Concerto, Op. 31 

May 5 W Beethoven: Diabelli Variations 

May 6 T Brill: Piano Concerto No. 2 in C, Op. 24 

May 7 F_ Tchaikovsky*: Symphony No. 2 in C 
minor “Little Russian” 


May 10 M_ Holst: The Planets 

May 11 T_ Still*: Symphony No. 2 in G minor “Song 
of a New Race” 

May 12 W_ Paderewski: Piano Sonata Op. 21 

May 13 T Fibich: Symphony No. 2 in E flat Major, 
Op. 38 

May 14 Alfven: Symphony No. 1 in F minor, Op. 7 


F 

May 17 M Leclair: Violin Concerto Op. 7, No. 6 

May 18 T Gorecki: Symphony No. 3 

May 19 W Mozart: Piano Concerto No. 27 in B flat 

May 20 T Schumann: Symphony No. 2 in C, Op. 61 

May 21 F Beethoven: Piano Sonata No. 4 in E flat, 
Op. 7 

May 24 M_ Schubert: Symphony No. 1 in D 

May 25 T Peterson-Berger: Symphony No. 2 “The 
Journey on Southerly Winds” 

May 26 W Foote: String Quartet No. 1 in G minor, Op. 4 

May 27 T Kreutzer: Septet in E flat Major, Op. 62 

May 28 F Brahms: Quartet in G minor, Op. 25 

M 


May 31 Marais*: La Gamme 


SISHEIGN TS 


The Lyric Opera of Chicago 


May 1 La Gioconda by Ponchielli 
Jane Eaglen, Johan Botha, Robynne Redmon, Nikolai 


Putilin, Eric Halfvarson, Nancy Maultsby, Bruno Bar- 
toletti, conductor. 


May 8 Rise and Fall of the City of Mahagonny 

by Kurt Weill 
Catherine Malfitano, Kim Begley, Felicity Palmer, John 
Duykers, Timothy Nolen, Michael Devlin, Raymond 
Aceto, Sylvain Cambreling, conductor. 


May 15 Romeo et Juliet by Gounod 

Roberto Alagna, Angela Gheorghiu, Rene Pape, Brian 
Montgomery, Jeffrey Wells, William Burden, John Nel- 
son, conductor. 


Angela Gheorghiu and Roberto Alagna in 
Roméo et Juliette, May 15 on the Lyric Opera 


of Chicago on the Classics & News Service. 


May 22 Ariadne Auf Naxos by Strauss 

Deborah Voigt, Jon Villars, Laura Aikin, Susan Gra- 
ham, Victor Braun, John Osborn, Stanley Jackson, 
Wilbur Pauley, Lynette Tapia, Jennifer Dudley, Elena 
Kolganova, Robert Spano, conductor. 


May 29 La Traviata by Verdi 
Andrea Rost, Frank Lopardo, Dmitri Hvorostovsky, 
Dale Travis, Jessie Raven, Maurizio Benini, conductor 


Saint Paul Sunday Moming 


May 2 The Miro String Quartet 

Ginastera: String Quartet # 2, Op. 261. Allegro rustico; 
Smetana: Quartet #1 in E minor, “From My Life”; 
Haydn: Quartet in D major, Op. 76, #5-III. Menuetto: 
Allegro; IV. Finale: Presto. 


May 9 The Eroica Trio 

Anton Arensky: Trio in D minor, Op. 32; Dvorak: Trion 
in E minor, Op. 90; Gershwin (arr. Penaforte): from 
Three Preludes. 


May 16 The New York Wind Soloists 

Louis Armstrong (arr. Jolley): Yes, I’m in the Barrel; 
Stravinsky (arr. Jolley): Ragtime; Kurt Weill (arr. Kay): 
excerpts from “Three-Penny Opera”; Hindemith: from 
Kleine Kammermusik, Op. 24, #2; Medley of tradi- 
tional choros (arr. Morelli); Villa-Lobos: Quintet en 
forme de choros for woodwinds; Gershwin (arr. Jol- 
ley/Wild): Fascinatin’ Rhythm. 


May 23 Robert Mann: The Mendelssohn String 
Quartet 

Haydn: Quartet in D major, Op. 20 #4; Mendelssohn: 

Quintet for strings in Bb, Op. 87 


May 30 Charles Rosen, piano 

Chopin: Nocturne, Op. 62, #1; Mazurka in c# minor, 
Op. 60 #2; Mazurka in c# minor, Op. 63, #3; Barcarolle 
in F# major, Op. 60; Brahms: Variations on a theme 
by Handel. 


f A “Heart Healthy” recipe | 
from : 


Chae estoy 
ON YOUR HEALTH 


Don’t miss your weekly “house call” with 
family physician Dr. Zorba Paster on 
Zorba Paster on Your Health, Sundays 
at 4pm on JPR’s News & Information 
Service. Dr. Paster puts health, nutrition 
and fitness news into perspective, 
answers callers’ medical questions, and 
shares tips for healthy living. 


If you have a health question for Dr. 
Paster, call 1-800-462-7413. 


QUICK AND EASY 
JAMBALAYA 


(serves 6) 


1 Ib raw shrimp, peeled & de-veined 
3 tsp fresh garlic, crushed 

1 can chicken broth 

1 can red kidney beans, rinsed & 
drained (1 Ib) 

2 cup red bell pepper, chopped 

Y2 cup green bell pepper, chopped 

2 tsp Cajun seasoning 

1 cup smoked turkey sausage (about 5 oz) 
2 cups instant brown rice 

1 can crushed tomatoes (8 02) 

1 cup celery, thinly sliced 

1 cup onion, chopped 

Vegetable cooking spray 
Tabasco/red pepper sauce to taste 


Rinse shrimp with cool water, and pat dry 
with paper towel. Coat a large skillet with 
cooking spray, and place over medium- 
high heat. Add shrimp, sausage, and gar- 
lic. Stir fry for about 4 minutes, or until 
shrimp is no longer pink. 


Add rice, broth, tomatoes, kidney beans, 
celery, onion, bell peppers, and cajun 
seasoning to skillet and bring to boil. 
Stir, reduce heat to low, and cover. Sim- 
mer 15 minutes, or until rice is tender 
and liquid has been absorbed. 


Remove skillet from heat, and let sit cov- 
ered for 5 minutes before serving. 


Nutritional Analysis 
Calories 17% (341 cal) 
Protein 53% (27 g) 
Carbohydrate 15% (51 g) 
Total Fat 6% (4.24 g) 
Saturated Fat 4% (1 g) 


Bon Appetit & Stay Well! 
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URL Directory 
American Red Cross / Rogue Valley Chapter 
http://www. jetfnet.org/redcross 


Ashland YMCA 
http:/Avww.ashlandymca.org 


BandWorld Magazine 
http:/Avww.jeffnet.org/bandworld 


Blooming Bulb Company 
http:/Avww.bloomingbulb.com 


Blue Feather Products 
http:/Avvw.blue-feather.com 


Chateaulin 
http:/Awww.chateaulin.com 


City of Medford 
http://www.ci.medford.or.us 


Computer Assistance 
httpy Awww jeffnet.org/computerassistance/compasst. 


Gene Forum 
http:/Awav.geneforum.org 


Jefferson Public Radio 
http:/Avw.jeffnet.org 


JEFFNET 
http:/Avwav.jettnet.org 


The Oregon Cabaret Theatre 
http:/Avww.oregoncabaret.com 


Tame Web 
http/Avwaw.tameweb.com 


Rogue Valley Symphony 
http:/Avwav.rvsymphony.org 


Southern Oregon Women’s Access to Credit 
http:/Avvww.sowac.org 


White Cloud Press 
http:/Avaw.whitecloudpress.org 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


Rhythm + News Sewree 


KSMF 89.1 FM 
ASHLAND 
CAVE JCT, 90.9 FM 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
COOS BAY 
PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 
ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


<i 


5:00-9:00am 
Morning Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Bob Edwards. Plus local and regional news at 6:50, and 
Russel Sadler's Oregon Outlook at 6:55. Hosted by Keith 
Henty. 


9:00am-3:00pm 
Open Air 
An upbeat blend of contemporary jazz, blues, world beat and 
pop music, hosted by Maria Kelly and Eric Alan. Includes 
NPR news updates at a minute past each hour and As Jt Was 
at 10:30am. 


3:00-5:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The lastest national and international news from NPR, with 
hosts Linda Wertheimer, Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


5:30-6:00pm 
The Jefferson Dally 
Jefferson Public Radio’s weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. 


6:00-8:00pm 
The World Café 
The best in contemporary and alternative music, in-studio 
performances and dynamic specials, with David Dye. 


8:00-10:00pm 
Echoes 
John Diliberto blends exciting contemporary music into an 
evening listening experience both challenging and relaxing. 


10:00pm-2:00am 
Open Alr at Night 
Join host Johnathon Allen as he serves up a nighttime mix of 
jazz, singer/songwriters, world music, and other surprises to 
take you adventurously late into the night. 


SAUURDAVS 


6:00-10:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


10:00-11:00am 
Living on Earth 
NPR's weekly newsmagazine provides this additional half- 
hour of environmental news (completely new material from 
Friday's edition). 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ONLY: 
10:30 am 
California Report 


A weekly survey of California news, produced by KQED, San 
Francisco. 


OO 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KNCA 89.7 FM KNSQ 88.1 FM 
BURNEY/REDDING MT. SHASTA 
11:00-Noon 
Car Talk 


Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. Is it possible to skin your knuckles 
and laugh at the same time? 


Noon-2:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. Don’t dare turn your radio off after CarTalk! 


2:00-3:00pm 
AfroPop Worldwide 
One of the benefits of the shrinking world is the availability 
of new and exciting forms of music. African broadcaster 
Georges Collinet brings you the latest pop music from Africa, 
the Caribbean, South America and the Middle East. 


3:00-5:00pm 
The World Beat Show 
Afropop, reggae, calypso, soca, salsa, and many other kinds 
of upbeat world music. Hosted by Heidi Thomas. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-8:00pm 
American Rhythm 
Craig Faulkner spins two hours of R&B favorites to start 
your Saturday night. 


8:00-9:00pm 
The Grateful Dead Hour 
David Gans with a weekly tour through the nearly endless 
archives of concert recordings by the legendary band. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Retro Lounge 
Lars & The Nurse present all manner of musical oddities, rar- 
ities, and obscurities from the 1960s. Old favorites you've 
never heard before? Is it deja vu? Or what? 


10:00pm-2:00am 
The Blues Show 


JUINIDIAVIS © 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00-10:30am 
Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 
Marian McPartland chats and performs with some of jazz's greats, 


10:00am-2:00pm 
Jazz Sunday 
Contemporary jazz. Hosted by George Ewart. 


2:00-3:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 


3:00-4:00pm 
Confessin’ the Blues 

Peter Gaulke focuses on the rich legacy of recorded Ameri- 
can blues. 

4:00-5:00pm 

New Dimensions 

This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 
ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-9:00pm 
The Folk Show 
Frances Oyung and Keri Green bring you the best in contem- 
porary folk music. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Thistle and Shamrock 
Fiona Ritchie's weekly survey of Celtic music from Ireland, 
Scotland and Brittany. 


10:00-11:00pm 
Music from the Hearts of Space 
Contemporary, meditative “space music” hosted by Stephen Hill 


11;00pm-2:00am 
Possible Musics 
Space music and new age music in an interesting soundscape. 


SSG HECSHTS 


Afropop Worldwide 


May 1 Afropop Visits Peru 

We visit the cultural center of singer Susana Baca who 
shares stories from two decades of research in Afro- 
Peruvian music; and of Manongo Mujica, who shows us 
instruments special to Peru. Also, we check out 
Lima’s nightclubs, plus hits from the most popular 
Afro-Peruvian singers on the scene today. 


May 8 George Collinet Cooks In Capetown 

Join Georges Collinet in the kitchen of Fadela Williams 
of Capetown, South Africa as they cook up a delicious 
Cape dish and enjoy the latest music from Capetown, 
Johannesburg and from nearby Mozambique and 
Madagascar. 


May 15 Senegal Greets Afropop Worldwide 

Audio snapshots of the 1999 Afropop Tour to Sene- 
gal led by Georges Collinet and Afropop producer Sean 
Barlow. Catch the latest nightclub sensations in Dakar 
and visit Youssou N'Dour’s studio to meet emerging 
artists. Hear what's popular on SUD-FM and find out 
what's hot on the street by cassette shopping at 
Sandaga market. 


May 22 Cape Verde—Musical Islands In The Atlantic 

The Afropop crew fly to the musically rich islands of 
Cape Verde: first to Mindelo on Sao Vicente to meet 
young artists and hear what's happening in the piano 
bars; then on to the island of Santiago, to Praia, the 
most African city in the archipeloago where we enjoy 
funana groups. 

May 29 Africa In Central America 

We travel to the Caribbean coast of Central America to 
visit Garifuna communities, descendants of Arawak 
Indians and African slaves where we hear intimate per- 
formances by veterans of parranda Suitar. Plus visits 
to Garifuna communities in Guatamala and Honduras. 


Marian McPartiand’s Plano Jazz 


May 2 Roy Haynes 

A milestone edition with Roy Haynes, the innovative 
king of jazz who has been drumming for over half a 
century. McPartland and Haynes reminisce about the 
Chicago jazz scene in the '40s and Boston in the ‘50s 
and demonstrate that they are jazz artists in their 
prime. 

May 9 James Williams 

Pianist and composer James Williams joins McPartland 
for a special tribute to the great Duke Ellington on the 
centennial anniversary of the composer’s birth. They 
blend their talents to illustrate the versatility and time- 
less quality of the great American composer. 


May 16 Dianne Reeves 

Vocalist and composer Dianne Reeves forged her dis- 
tinctive style from a wide variety of influences, from 
Clark Terry to Billy Childs, Sergio Mendes and Harry 
Belafonte. Her rich voice conveys a broad range and 
depth of emotion. McPartland is inspired to create a 
“Portrait of Dianne Reeves.” 


May 23 Don Byron 

Clarinetist and composer Don Byron is one of the most 
inventive and compelling musicians of his generation. 
He is due credit for almost single-handedly reviving in- 
terest in the jazz clarinet. Byron demonstrates his in- 
ventiveness and flexibility as he performs “Perdido” 
and “Mainstem,” and in duets with host McPartland. 


May 30 Mercer Ellington 

The late Mercer Ellington, son of the legendary Duke 
Ellington, was a great trumpeter, composer and band- 
leader in his own right. On the 20th anniversary of 
his father’s death (May 27, 1994), he joined McPart- 
land for a special Piano Jazz. We are pleased to re- 
broadcast this event to commemorate the 100 year 
anniversary of Duke Ellington’s birth. 


New Dimensions 


May 2 The Shadow Side of Prayer with Larry 
Dossey 

May 9 The Ultimate Vision Quest with Carol 
Adrienne 


May 16 Y2K: Coping with Uncertainty with Mar- 
garet Wheatley 
May 23. The Science of Soul with Fred Alan Wolf 
May 30 = Storytelling For The Soul with Gioia Tim- 
panelli 
Confessin’ the Blues 
May 2 Drugs and the Blues 
May 9 Michael Hills’ Blues Mob’'s Latest Release 
May 16 Home Blues 
May 23 RCA’s Race Records 
May 30 ~—— Koko Taylor’s Blues 


Thistle and Shamrock 


May 2 The Pipes 

Bending notes and notions of bagpipe music from 
around the Celtic lands, with Davy Spillane, Dougie 
Pincock, and others. 


May 9 The Fiddle 

The excitement and energy of recorded fiddle music is 
amplified when these recordings are of live perfor- 
mances. We feature a variety of fiddle music this week, 
paying special attention to live playing by John Cun- 
ningham, Liz Carroll, and others. 


May 16 Classic Re-issues 

From time to time, record labels rescue classic vinyl 
from obscurity with an inspired re-release on compact 
disc. We recognize this good work with music which in- 
cludes excerpts from the only two albums released by 
the influential Scots band Jock Tamson’s Bairns. 


May 23 The Best of The DC Fest - I 

A selection of highlights from several glorious years 
of the renowned Washington DC Irish Folk Festival, 
which has presented some of the top performers in 


Celtic music. In recent years these included Altan, - 


Eileen Ivers, Natalie MacMaster, Solas, Cherish the 
Ladies, Martin Hayes, Capercaillie, Andy M. Stewart, 
and Sharon Shannon. 

May 30 The Best of The DC Fest - II 

More great highlights from recent years of the Wash- 
ington DC Irish Folk Festival. 


Fiona Ritchie, host of 
Thistle and 
Shamrock 
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Jefferson Public Radio 
E-Mail Directory 


To help us provide a fast and 
focused response to your question 
or comment please use the e-mail 
address below that best describes 
your area of inquiry: 


Programming 
e-mail: lambert@sou.edu 


Questions about anything you hear on 

Jefferson Public Radio, i.e. programs produced 

by JPR or pieces of music played by one of 

our hosts. Note that information about 

programs produced by National Public Radio 

can be obtained by visiting NPR's program 

page (http://wwww.npr.org/programs). Also, 

many national programs aired on JPR have 

extensive WWW sites which are indexed 

on the JEFFNET Control Center 

(http: /wwwJjeffnet.org/Control_Center/ 

prr.html). Also use this address for: 

* Questions about programming volunteer 
opportunities 

+ Comments about our programming 

+ For story ideas for our daily newsmagazine, 
The Jefferson Daily send us e-mail at 
daily@jeffnet.org 


Marketing & Development 

email: westhelle@sou.edu 

Inquiries about: 

- Becoming a program underwriter 

+ Making a planned gift to benefit JPR 

+ Ways to spread the word about JPR 

+ Questions about advertising in the 
Jefferson Monthly 


Membership 

email: whitcomb@sou.edu 

Questions about: 

¢ Becoming a JPR member 

+ The status of your membership including 
delivery of any “thank you” gift 

* Questions about fundraising volunteer 
opportunities 


Administration 

e-mail: christim@sou.edu 

General inquiries about JPR: 

* Questions about the best way to contact us 


+ Information about our various stations and 
services 


Engineering 

email: ransom@sou.edu 

Reports regarding signal outages or problems 
(please include your town and JPR service in 
your message) 


Suggestion Box 

email: jeffpr@jeffnet.org 

Ideas for all of us to consider (after all, we do 
consider all things). Please only use the 


Suggestion Box for communication which 
doesn’t require a response. 
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News & Information Service 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


5:00-7:00am 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


Jam-8am 

The Diane Rehm Show 
The most prestigious public radio call-in talk show in Wash- 
ington, D.C. is now nationwide! Thought-provoking inter- 
views and discussions with major newsmakers are a hallmark 
of this program. 

8:00-10:00am 

The Jefferson Exchange 
Jeff Golden hosts this live call-in program devoted to current 
events in the State of Jefferson. 


10:00am-11:00 a.m. 
Public Interest 
A lively call-in program featuring distinguished guests from 
the world of science, politics, literature, sports and the arts. 


11:00am-1:00pm 
Talk of the Nation 
NPR's daily nationwide call-in program. Ray Suarez hosts, 
with Ira Flatow sitting in on Science Fridays. 


MONDAY 
Talk of the Town 

Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to leen- 
age issues—and more. 

TUESDAY 

Healing Arts 

Repeat of Colleen Pyke’s Saturday program. 


WEDNESDAY 
Real Computing 
Computer expert John C. Dvorak demystifies the dizzying 
changes in the world of computers. 


THURSDAY 
Word for the Wise 
Host Kathleen Taylor opens the books on one of America’s 
favorite topics—our language, in this two-minute glimpse into 
the intriguing world of words. 


Me and Mario 
Mario Cuomo, former governor of New York and political sci- 
entist Dr. Alan Chartock bring listeners a special blend of po- 
litical repartee, good humor, and serious discussion. 
FRIDAY 
Latino USA 
A weekly journal of Latino news and culture (in English). 


a 


1:30pm-2:00pm 
Pacifica News 
National and international news from the Pacifica News Service. 
2:00pm-3:00pm 
The World 
The first global news magazine developed specifically for an 
American audience brings you a daily perspective on events, 


EE 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


people, politics and culture in our rapidly shrinking world. 
Co-produced by PRI, the BBC, and WGBH in Boston. 
3:00pm-4:00pm 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross 

A daily interview and features program looking at contem- 
porary arts and issues. A unique host, who allows guests to 
shine, interviews people with specialties as diverse as litera- 
ture and economics. 


4:00pm-6:00pm 
The Connection with Christopher Lydon 
An engaging two hours of talk & interviews on events and 
ideas that challenge listeners. Host Christopher Lydon is a 
veteran news anchor with experience covering politics for 
the Boston Globe and the New York Times. 


6:00-7:00pm 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 


7:00pm-8:00pm 

As It Happens 
National and international news from the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 


8:00-10:00pm 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Repeat of 8am broadcast. 
10:00pm-11:00pm 
BBC World Service 


6:00am-7:00am 
BBC Newshour 


7:00am-8:00am 
Weekly Edition 


8:00am-9:00am 
Sound Money 
Bob Potter hosts this weekly program of financial advice. 


9:00am-10:00am 
Jefferson Weekly 
Don Matthews hosts a one hour compilation of feature sto- 
ries & commentaries from JPR’s premiere news magazine, 
The Jefferson Daily. 


10:00am-12:00pm 

West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. 


12:00pm-2:00pm 
Whad’Ya Know with Michael Feldman 

Whad'Ya Know is a two-hour comedy/quiz/interview show 
that is dynamic, varied, and thoroughly entertaining, Host 
and quiz-master Michael Feldman invites contestants to an- 
swer questions drawn from his seemingly limitless store of in- 
significant information. Regular program elements include 
the “Whad’Ya Know Quiz,” “All the News That Isn’t,” 
“Thanks for the Memos,” and “Town of the Week.” 

2:00pm-3:00pm 

This American Life 

Hosted by talented producer Ira Glass, This American Life doc- 


uments and describes contemporary America through explor- 
ing a weekly theme. The program uses a mix of radio mono- 
logues, mini-documentaries, “found tape,” and unusual music. 
3:00pm-5:00pm 
A Prairle Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 
A showcase for original, unforgettable comedy by America’s 
foremost humorist, with sound effects by wizard Tom Keith 
and music by guests like Lyle Lovett, Emmylou Harris, Joel 
Gray and Chet Atkins. This two-hour program plays to sold- 
out audiences, broadcasts live nationally from St. Paul, New 
York and cities and towns across the country. The “News 
from Lake Wobegon” is always a high point of the program. 
5:00pm-5:30pm 
Talk of the Town 
Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. (Repeats Mondays at 1:00pm.) 
5:30pm-6:00pm 
The Healing Arts 
Jefferson Public Radio's Colleen Pyke hosts this weekly in- 
terview program dealing with health and healing. 
6:00pm-7:00pm 
New Dimensions 
7:00pm-8:00pm 
Fresh Air Weekend 
8:00pm-9:00pm 
Tech Nation 
9:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


S SUNDAYS 


6:00am-8:00am 
BBC World Service 
8:00-11:00am 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Interviews and features about contemporary political, economic, 
and cultural issues, produced by Wisconsin Public Radio. 
11:00am-12:00pm 
Sound Money 
Repeat of Saturday broadcast. 
12:00-2:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Kelllor 
2:00pm-3:00pm 
This American Life 
3:00pm-4:00pm 
Jefferson Weekly 
4:00pm-5:00pm 
Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Family practitioner Zorba Paster, MD, hosts this live national 
call-in about your personal health. 
5:00pm-7:00pm 
Sunday Rounds 
Award-winning broadcaster and medical journalist John Stu- 
pak interviews recognized medical experts, authors and re- 
search scientists in this two-hour weekly national call-in. To 
participate, call 1-800-SUNDAYS. 
7:00pm-8:00pm 
People’s Pharmacy 
8:00pm -9:00pm 
_____ The Parent's Journal 
Parenting in the 90s is tougher than ever. On this weekly pro- 
gram, host Bobbi Connor interviews experts in education, med- 
icine, and child development for helpful advice to parents. 
9:00pm-Midnight 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


Program Producer Directory 


NATIONAL PUBLIC 
RADIO 
635 Massachusetts Ave. NW 
Washington DC 20001 
Audience Services: 
(202) 414-3232 
Tapes and Transcripts: 
Toll-free Number: 
1-888-NPR NEWS 
(1-888-677-6397) 
http://www.npr.org/ 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 
atc@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
atc/ 


CAR TALK 
1-888-CAR-TALK 
http://cartalk.cars.com/ 


DIANE REHM SHOW 
Call-in line: 1-800-433-8850 
drehm@wamu.org 
http://www.wamu.org/rehm.html 


FRESH AIR 
freshair@whyy.org 
http://whyy.org/freshair/ 


LATINO USA 
(512) 471-1817 
http://www.latinousa.org/ 


LIVING ON EARTH 
1-800-218-9988 
loe@npr.org 
http://www.loe.org/ 


MARIAN McPARTLAND’S 
PIANO JAZZ 
(803) 737-3412 
pj@scetv.org 
http://www.scern.org/pj/ 


MORNING EDITION 
Listener line: (202) 842-5044 
morning@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
morning/ 


PUBLIC INTEREST 
pi@wamu.org 
http://www.wamu.org/pi/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
totn@npr.org . 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
totn/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
SCIENCE FRIDAY 
scifri@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
scifri/ 

THISTLE & SHAMROCK 
http://Awww.npr.org/programs/ 
thistle/ 


WEEKEND ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED 
watc@npr.org 
http://vww.npr.org/programs/ 
watc/ 


WEEKEND EDITION SATURDAY 


wesat@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 


wesat/ 


WEEKEND EDITION SUNDAY 
wesun@npr.org 
puzzle@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
wesun/ 


WEEKLY EDITION 
weed@npr.org 
puzzle@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
weed/ 


PUBLIC RADIO 
INTERNATIONAL 

100 North Sixth St, Suite 900A, 
Minneapolis MN 55403 

(612) 338-5000 
http:;//www.pri.org/ 


A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION 


phc@mpr.org 
http://phe.mpr.org/ 


AFROPOP WORLDWIDE 
afropop@aol.com 
http://www.afropop.org/ 


AS IT HAPPENS 
http://www.radio.cbc.ca/progra 
ms/asithappens/aih.html 


BBC WORLD SERVICE 
http://www.bbc.co.uk/home/tod 
ay/index.shtml 


THE CONNECTION 
connection@wbur.bu.edu 
http://www.wbur.org/ 
con_00.html 


ECHOES 
(215) 458-1110 
echoes@echoes.org 
http://www.echoes.org/ 
Orders: 1-800-321-ECHO 
echodisc.com 


ST. PAUL SUNDAY 
http://sunday.mpr.org/ 


SOUND MONEY 
money@mpr.org 
http://money.mpr.org/ 


THE WORLD 
webmaster@world.wgbh.org 
http://www.theworld.org/ 


THIS AMERICAN LIFE 
3128323380 
radio@well.com 
http://www.kerw.org/c/ 
tamlife/index.html 


TO THE BEST OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE 
fleming@vilas.uwex.edu 
http://www.wpr.org/book/ 


WHAD’YA KNOW? 
1-800-942-5669 
whadyaknow@vilas.uwex.edu 
http://www.notmuch.com/ 


WORLD CAFE 
http://www.xpn.org/sections/ 
world_cafe.html 


WRITER’S ALMANAC 
http://almanac.mpr.org/ 


ZORBA PASTER ON YOUR 
HEALTH 
1-800-462-7413 
http://www.wpr.org/zorba/ 
zorba.html 


INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS 


EARTH & SKY 
P.O. Box 2203, Austin, TX 78768 
(512) 477-444) - 
people@earthsky.com 


FRESH AIR 
800-934-600 - freshair@whyy.org 


GRATEFUL DEAD HOUR 
Truth & Fun, Inc. 
484 Lake Park Ave., #102 
Oakland, CA 94610 
tnf@well.com 
http://www.trufun.com/ 
gdhour.html 


MUSIC FROM THE 
HEARTS OF SPACE 
PO Box 31321, 
San Francisco CA 94131 
(415) 242-8888 - info@hos.com 
http://www.hos.com/ 


MILLENNIUM OF MUSIC 
WETA-FM 
PO Box 2626, 
Washington DC 20006 


NEW DIMENSIONS RADIO 
PO Box 569, 
Ukiah CA 95482 
(707) 468-9830 
1-800-935-8273 
css@pacific.net 


http://www.newdimensions.org/ 


PACIFICA NEWS NETWORK 
1-818-506-1077 
ppspacific@pacifica. org 
http://www.pacifica.org/ 
programs/pnn/index.html 


THE PARENTS JOURNAL 
information@parentsjournal.com 
http://www.parentsjournal.com/ 


REAL COMPUTING 
jdalrymple@aol.com 
http://www.realcomputing.com/ 


SUNDAY ROUNDS 
cm@clark.net 
http://www.clark.net/pub/ern/ 


WEST COAST LIVE 
915 Cole St, Suite 124 
San Francisco CA 94117 
(415) 664-9500 
http://www.wcl.org 


See aaa 
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DIRECTORY 


PROGRAM UNDERWRITERS 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who help make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. We encourage you to patronize them and let them know that you share their interest in your favorite programs. 


Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 
Attorneys serving Medford, Grants Pass, Kla- 
math Falls and Brookings 
930 W. 8th St» Medford - 772-9850 
Funeral Alternatives 
Medford, Grants Pass, Redding 
441-770-6505 
Klamath First Federal 
with 33 Southern Oregon locations 
541.882.3444 
Marie Callenders Restaurant & Bakery 
Redding, Chico, Eureka, Medford 
Napa Auto Parts 
Serving Shasta & Siskiyou Counties 
SAIF Corporation 
(541) 7705815 - 800-285.8550 
Siskiyou Medical & Surgical Eye Center 
in Ashland, Yreka, Mt Shasta 
800-283-0863 
State Farm Insurance Agents 
serving Southern Oregon 
Laurie Bixby, Bill Cobb, Bill Dorris, 
Stan Henderer, Judi Johnson, Nancy Leonard, 
Ray Prather. Debbie Thom 
David Wise, Rory Wol 
Subway Sandwiches 
Ashland, Medford, White City 
& Klamath Falls 
TIAA-CREF 
www. TIAActef.org 


GUE VANIE> 


Anderson Chiropractic 
2596 E. Bamet - Medford - 779-9650 
John G. Apostol, M.p., P.c. 
$15 E. Main - Medford - 779-6395 
The Arborist 
1257 Siskiyou, #224 - Ashland - 482-8371 
Asante Health System 
2825 E. Bamet - Medford - 608-5800 
Ashland Community Food Store 
237 N. First Street - Ashland - 482-2237 
Ashland Gallery Association 
PO Box 241 - Ashland - 488-8430 
Ashland Homes Real Estate 
150 E. Main « Ashland + 482.0044 
Ashland Medical Clinic 
472 Scenic Dr. + Ashland + 4828282 
Ashland Paint & Decorating Center 
1618 Ashland St - Ashland - 4824002 
Ashland Wine Cellar 
3S Lithia Way - Ashland - 488-2111 
Bento Express 
3 Granite Street - Ashland - 488.3582 
The Black Sheep 
51 .N. Main - Ashland 
The Breadboard Restaurant 
744 -N. Main - Ashland - 488-0295. 


Bug A Boo 
Plaza Mall - Ashland - 482-4881 
C. Jordan Brown 
230 E. Main - Medford . 772-1872 
Cardiology Consultants 
520 Medical Center Drive, #100 
608-5600 
Catalina Physical Therapy 
993 Siskiyou Blvd. Ste 1 - ener: 488.2728 
The Clearin 
63 Bush Street - Ash ind . J 4850328 
Douglas Col, CERTIFIED ROLFER 
9 E. Main #3 - Ashland - 488-2855 
Colwell Chiropractic Office 
Ashland - 482-2904 
Complementary Medicine Associates 
1605 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 482-0342 
Country Willows Bed & Breakfast 
1313 Clay St. - Ashland - 488-1590 
Crystal Fresh Bottled Water 
106 NW “F" St. - Grants Pass - 779-7827 
East West Decor 
296 E. Main - Ashland - 482-4553 
Ed's Tire Factory 
2390 N. Pacific Hwy - Medford - 779-3421 
Falcon Cable 
www falconcable.com 
Family Practice Group 
2900 Doctors Park Dr. - 


- Medford 
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2101 Ashland Mine Rd. - Ashland - 482-8564 


Il 
Medfo ig 6084091 


Peter W. Sage / Smith Barney 
680 Biddle Rd. - Medford - 772-0242 
Scan Design 
50 N. Fir Street - Medford - 779-7878 
Schneider Museum of Art 
Southern Oregon University - Ashland - 482-7062 
Slakiyou Micro Pub 
31-B Water Street - Ashland « 482-7718 
Sisklyou Plumbing 
Ashland - 482-2955 
Soderback Gardens 
1828 Anderson Cr. Rd. - Talent - 535-8887 


Soundpeace 
199 E. Main - Ashland - 482.3633 
Southern Oregon University 
Hotel, Restaurant & Resort Management Program 
Ashland 552-8202 
Southern Oregon University 
Office of the President 
Ashland - 5526111 
Spanish Communications 
Ashland - 482-7062 
Subway Sandwiches 
1250 Crater Lake Hwy., - Medford 
Travel Essentials 
264 E. Main - Ashland - 482-7383 
University of Oregon - Eugene 
Isabeau Vollhardt, Licensed Acupuncturist 
944 C Street - Ashland - 482.3493 
Nancy & Neale Donald Walsch - Ashland 
Listen Here The Web-sters: Handspinners, 
6th St between H & 1 - Grants Pass Weavers & Knitters 
479-6131 11N. Main - Ashland - 482-9801 
Lithia Travel The Whistle Stop Cafe 
850 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 482-9341 258 A Street - Ashland - 4883354 
The Living Gallery Whistling Duck Farm 
20 S. First + Ashland = 482-9795 11555 Elk Creek Rd. - Trail . 878-4188 
Cynthia Lord - Ashland Whitney Farms 
Charles & Lupe McHenry www.whitneyfarms.com 
on behalf of ACCESS Food Share Witch Hazel & Broom 
Medford Clinic, r.c. 258 A Street - Ashland - 482-9628 
555 Black Oak Dr. - Medford - 734.3434 Worland, Ronald G. 
Medford Fabrication Plastic Surgery Specialists 
P.O. Box 1588 - Medford - 779-1970 2959 Siskiyou Blvd. - Medford - 773-2110 
Medical Express Wayne Zallen, Allstate Insurance Co. 
841 Stewart Ave. - Medford - 858-1973 


P.O. Box 1680 - Grants Pass - 479-6919 


Medical Eye Center 
Art Connection 


2727 Bamett Rd. - Medford - 7794711 
Merck & Co. Pharmaceuticals 
6648514 
165 S. 5th, Ste. B - Coos Bay - 267-0186 
Bandon Glass Art Studio 
Bandon - 347-4723 
Bill Blumberg Graphic Art & Signs 
North Bend - 7594101 
The Castaway Lodging 
Port Orford - 332-4502 
Cedar Electric 


Flower Tyme Design 
55 N. Main. Ashland - 488-1588 
Shelly Forest Hair Design 


The Framery 
270 East Main St. - Aehloadi 482-1983 
Furniture Depot 
500 A Street - Ashland - 482-9663 
Gastroenterology Consultants, P.c. 
69] Murphy #224 - Medford - 779.8367 
Great Earth Vitamins 
1200 Biddle Rd. Ste. D - Medford - 858-4242 
Gollord's Literary Magazine 
P.O. Box 3411 - Ashland - 488-9488 
Willlam P. Haberlach « ATTORNEY AT LAW 
203 W. Main, Ste 3B - Medford - 773-7477 
Heart & Hands 
255 E. Main - Ashland - 488-3576 
Henry's Foreign Automotive Service 
4586 W. Pacific Hwy. : Phoenix . 535-1775 
Anna S. Horrigan Studlo @ Nimbus 
25 E. Main - Ashland - 552-0399 
Jade Spring Acupuncture - Ann Ficlder 
123 N. First, No. 4 - Ashland - 488-0830 
Jefferson State Supply 
502 Parsons - Medford . 779-8225 
Kellum Brothers Karpet Kompany 
350 S. Riverside - Medford - 776-3352 
Robert Kuenzel, ATTORNEY AT LAW 
98 Pine Street - Ashland . 552-0142 


Meyerding Surgical Associates 
2931 Doctors Park Dr. - Medfard - 773.3248 
Beth Miller 
495 Chestnut - Ashland - 482-708) 
Mind's Eye Juice Bar 
250 Oak St #5 - Ashland - 488-2247 
Morning Glory Restaurant 
1149 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 488-8636 
Howard Morningstar, M.D. 

472 Scenic Drive - Ashland - 482-2032 
Moss Adams of Medford Lip - CPAs 
301 W. 6th St - Medford - 773-2214 

Mountain Meadows 
900 N. Mountain - Ashland - 482-1300 


Nimbus 
25 E. Main - Ashland - 4823621 
Norris Shoes 
221 E. Main - Medford - 772-2123 Coos Head Food Store 
Northwest Nature Shop 
154 Oak St - Ashland - 4823241 
Omar's Restaurant & Lounge 
1380 Siskiyou Blvd. - Ashland - 488-1281 
OB/GYN Health Center, P.c. 
777 Murphy Rd. - Medford - 779-3460 
Fran & Tim Orrok 


Checkerberry’s Flowers and Gifts 
Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 


Coos Art Museum 


Connie Eslinger - Coos Bay 
Design Renaissance 
375 Central - Coos Bay « 269-2577 
Farr’s True Value Hardware 


Pacific Commware ATTORNEYS 
180 Beacon Hill - Ashland - 482-2744 
Paddington Station 
125 East Main St - Ashland - 482-1343 
Pangea Restaurant 
272 E. Main St - Ashland - 552-1630 
Suzanne Peterman 
615 S. Keene - Medford - 773-9484 
Rogue Gallery and Art Center 
40 S. Bartlett St - Medford - 772-8118 
Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
191 Oak Street - Ashland - 488-0581 
Rogue Valley Growers Market 
888-826-9868 
A Rug for All Reasons 
213 E. Main - Medford - 732-1424 
St. Clair Productions - Arlella St. Clair 
PO Box 835 - Ashland - 482-4154 


Frogblossom Studlo & Gallery 
Gourmet Coastal Coffees Co. 
Matthews Computer Center 
Menasha Corporation 
Moe’s Super Lube 
Nosler's Natural Grocery 


Ordway's Nursery 


556 N. Bayshore Dr. - 


2037 Sherman Ave., 


2356 Broadway + North Bend - 756-3402 
180 N. Second St. - Coos Bay - 269-5312 
Pony Village Mall - North Bend - 756-4535 
235 Anderson Ave. - Coos Bay - 267-3901 
1960 Sherman Ave - North Bend - 756-7264 


Coos Bay - 267-2137 / Coquille - 396-3161 
Foss, Whitty, Littlefield, McDanlel & Bodkin 


P.O. Box 1120 - Coos Bay - 267-2156 
1554 Sherman Ave. - North Bend - 756-2844 
273 Curtis Ave. - Coos Bay - 267-5004 
201 S. Broadway * Coos Bay = 267-7796 
PO Box 588 - North Bend - 756-1193 
330 S. Broadway - Coos Bay - 269-5323 
99 E. First Street - Coquille . 3964823 
1661 Hwy 101 S. - Coos Bay 269-2493 


Prudential Seaboard Properties 
Coos Bay - 269-0355 


Roger's Zoo 
- North Bend - 756-2550 
Winter River Books and Gallery 
P.O. Box 370 - Bandon « 347-4111 
Worldwide Antique Mall 
217 S. Broadway - Coos Bay - 269-5280 


KLAMATH BASIN . 


Family Chiropractic Center 
432 Walnut Ave. - Klamath Falls - 884-1733 
Klamath Medical Clinic 
1905 Main St. » Klamath Falls » 882-4691 
Signature Framing 
4035 S. 6th + Klamath Falls 


UMPQUA VALLEY 


Umpqua Unitarian Universalist Church 
2165 NW Watters St, - Roseburg - 672-2250 
Dr. John Wm. Unruh - Roseburg 


N. CALIFORNIA 


Brown Trout Gallery 
5841 Sacramento Ave. - Dunsmuir 
(530) 235-0754 
The California Endowment 
Est. by Blue Cross of California 
California Heart Institute 
at Redding Medical Center 
1100 Butte Street - Redding - 1-800-41-HEART 
Commercial Landscape Services 
Redding - (530) 223-6327 
Directions 
312 N. Mt. Shasta Blvd. - Mt Shasta 
(530) 926-2367 
The Fifth Season 
300 N. Mt Shasta Blvd. - Mt. Shasta 
(530) 926-3606 
Hilltop Massage Center 
2051 Hilltop Drive - Redding - (530) 221-1031 
Intermountain Computer Center 
37073 Main St - Burney - 888-335-3902 
The Keep Restaurant & Mead Hall 
Deschutes & Old 44 Dr, - Palo Cedro 
547-2068 
Madrone Hospice 
P.O. Box 1193 - Yreka - (530) 842-3160 
Mas Fina Cafe 
3685 Eureka Way - Redding - (530) 242-8744 
The North State Hospitals of Catholle 
Healthcare West, Mercy Medical Center, Mt 
Shasta, St Elizabeth Community Hospital, Red 
Bluff, Mercy Medical Center, Redding 
Montessori Children’s House of Shady Oaks 
1410 Victor Ave. - Redding - (630) 222-0355 
Oasis Auto Repair 
2405 Athens Ave. - Redding” (530) 246-1664 
O'Brien Mountain Inn 
O'Brien : (530) 238-8026 
Orchard Nutrition Center 
221 Locust St - Redding - (530) 244-9141 
Piano Works 
2335 Athens Ave. - Redding - (530) 244-9122 
Priority One Mortgage 
2600 Balls Ferry Rd. - Anderson 
800-418-0405 


Serendipity 
167 Lake Blvd. - Redding. 530-244-3780 
Silver Star Restaurant 
2830 Childress Dr. . Anderson - (530) 365-1791 
Spring Hill Nursery & Gardens 
1234 Nixon Rd. - Mt. Shasta - (530) 926-2565 
Law Offices of Jeffrey C. Stotter 
1925 Butte St. : Redding - (530) 241-6384 
Trinity Cafe 
622 N. Mt Shasta Blvd. - Mt Shasta 
(530) 926-6200 
Town & Country Interlors 
961 E. Cypress Rd. - Redding - (530) 221-6505 
Village Books 
320 N. Mt. Shasta Blvd. - Mt. Shasta 
30) 926-1678 
Wellspring Life Enhancement Center 
c/o Stoney Brook Inn, P.O. Box 1860 
McCloud - (530) 964-2039 


Fy ONLINE 


~~” Joe Loutzenhiser 


Stealing So 


/ e are currently in the midst of a 
AQ/ revolution in the distribution of 


music, but paradoxically the main- 
stream music industry has little to do with 
it. In fact, the music industry is this revolu- 
tion’s leading detractor. This shock wave 
Originated on the Internet and has irre- 
versibly changed the way we will acquire 
music. 

The technology behind 
this revolution is simply a 
digital audio file format 
called MP3, and the soft- 
ware that creates and plays 
the files. The MP3 revolu- 
tion is superficially similar 
to the move to compact 
discs from phonographs 
and cassette tapes, in that 
it has the potential to relegate most other 
audio formats into niche products. But the 
CD revolution never fulfilled its early 
promise. Yes, the audio quality is better, but 
the price of a CD never came down from 
the initial $15.00. CDs now even seem to be 
going up in price. Many people wonder why 
CDs are so much more expensive than cas- 
sette tapes when the manufacturing 
process costs roughly the same. This mis- 
trust and disrespect for the music industry 
has led to the convenient amorality that has 
powered the MP3 phenomena, for MP3s are 
used primarily to illegally copy and distrib- 
ute music. They have many other legitimate 
uses (a point often overlooked) but by far 
the majority of MP3 files are copyrighted 
songs traded among friends or savvy Inter- 
net users. 

MP3s are created through the use of 
“ripper” software that takes an audio CD 
and converts each individual track into a 
highly compressed MP3 audio file. Some 
rippers create an intermediate WAV file that 
mah aietied to an MP3, although this 
ane oe since it takes up a lot 
et cia Aes four-minute song 
that is near an i ; megabyte MP3 file 

audio quality. The manage- 


ORIGINATED ON 


ACQUIRE 


THIS SHOCK WAVE 


AND HAS IRREVERSIBLY 
CHANGED THE WAY WE WILL 


unds 


able size of MP3s has made them ideal for 
trading on the Internet. It is possible to use 
higher sampling rates to get higher quality 
MP3s, but anything beyond near CD quality 
creates large and unwieldy files. Of course 
you can also lower the sampling rate and 
get smaller files that don’t sound nearly as 
good. There are numerous “rippers” 
available, some commer- 
cial, some shareware, and 
some free. They vary quite 
a bit in their quality 
of MP3 creation and abil- 
ity to deal with the 
vagaries of different 
CD-ROM drives. I have 
gotten good results from a 
free ripper called CDex 
from ALFA Technologies 
(http://members.tripod.com/~cd2mp3/). 
Rather than take my CDs to work where 
they get lost or damaged, I create MP3s of 
my favorite songs and transport them on a 
Zip disk. Once the Ashland Fiber Network is 
in place I will dispense with the Zip disk 
and just copy them over the high-speed con- 
nection. 

There are more than a few MP3 players 
available, but the shareware WinAmp 
(www.winamp.com) is the most popular. 
WinAmp has just about every feature imag- 
inable for playing back MP3 files. It also lets 
you choose how it looks by changing its 
“skin,” a fun but mostly superficial feature. 
Although WinAmp is chock full of nifty fea- 
tures, I have encountered the odd stability 
problem. If your playback needs are unde- 
manding the Windows media player 
(www.microsoft.com/windows/medi- 
aplayer) will also play MP3s, although it has 
zero personality. No matter which player 
you choose sound quality does seem very 
good, especially when listening through 
headphones. I can only detect a slight dif- 
ference in quality between a track from a 
CD and an MP3 created from it. The CD has 
a slight edge, but not enough to bother the 


casual listener. 


THE INTERNET 


MUSIC. 


Up until recently MP3s could only be 
played on a computer, but now Diamond 
Multimedia is offering the Rio (www.dia- 
mondmm.com/products/current/rio.cfm), 
a device similar to an audio cassette player. 
The Rio allows you to download MP3s from 
your computer and play them back while 
you're on the go. It can only hold about 30 
minutes of music, but will change as the 
Rio’s storage increases and compression 
technology advances. Freeing the MP3 from 
the computer makes it a viable alternative 
to CDs and tapes. 

Now if all people ever did was make 
MP3s from the CDs they owned, so they 
could listen to them on their computer or 
with a Rio, MP3s would loose their dark 
cloud of controversy. But an immense num- 
ber of ethically unaware Internet users are 
using MP3s to distribute copyrighted music 
for free without permission. MP3s are 
traded through company networks, email, 
ICQ, chat rooms, and even public FTP and 
web servers. There are even search engines 
available to help you find MP3s. Looking for 
an uncommon Zappa song? Finding it is 
easy, and downloading from someone’s FTP 
server is not beyond the average user since 
the search engine provides details on get- 
ting access to the files. Even more obscure 
songs can be found with minimal effort. 

Of course, the music industry, repre- 
sented by the Recording Industry Associa- 
tion of America and other legal groups, is 
not too happy about this. And they have 
good reason not to be. Consequently there 
is the predictable legal maneuvering to 
get MP3s under control. But I don’t think 
it matters. Even if pirated MP3s are 
suppressed, or even eliminated, the 
strength of the distribution medium, along 
with its legitimate uses (www.mp3.com), 
will persevere. Too many excellent bands 
are embracing MP3s to get wider exposure 
(www. 13stories.com). It will turn the music 
industry upside down, hopefully putting the 
artists in control and allowing us the op- 
portunity to hear more good music that 
might otherwise get lost in the corporate 
backwaters, unnoticed because of Top 40 
tunnel-vision. m 


Joseph Loutzenhiser works for Project A, 
an Ashland high-technology firm, and lives 
in Ashland with his wife and son. He has 
worked with computers for ten years both 
professionally and recreationally. 
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As Heard on the Radio! 


yee quiet 


As It Was: Stories from the 
History of Southern Oregon and 


Northern California 
By CAROL BARRETT 


JPR’s radio series As Jt Was, 
hosted by Hank Henry, is 
now a book. 


We've collected the best 
stories from As Jt Was in 
this new book, illustrated 
with almost 100 historical 
photographs. 


Send check or money order for $19.95 
+ $2.50 shipping and handling 
($22.45 total) per copy. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 


PHONE 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 


or bill to my credit card: O VISA CO Mastercard 
OC)American Express UC) Discover 


CARD NO. 


Exp. 


Send comp!eted form to: Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Bivd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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ON THE SCENE 


Marian McPartland 


Twenty Years of 
Piano Jazz for NPR 


J t seems only a short time ago that I was 
preparing for my first interview for Mar- 
tan McPartland’s Piano Jazz. At the 

time, I was both excited and nervous. I had 

chosen the guest—Mary Lou Williams—be 
cause she was somebody I greatly admired, 
and because I thought it would be a fine 
thing to start the series with a woman mu- 
sician who had made such an impact on the 
jazz world. Perhaps I should have waited 
until I had more confidence, because Mary 

Lou was a tough customer! However, as the 

show went on, she became quite mellow, 

and even sang a song, something I had 
never heard her do before! Afterwards, 

Mary Lou, Bill Hay, the producer Dick 

Phipps and I went over to the Russian Tea 

Room and had a celebratory dinner. At that 

time, I never dreamed that Piano Jazz 

would still be on the air twenty years later. 

Since that exciting day of taping in the 
Baldwin Piano Showroom, I have had some 
of the finest musicians in the jazz world as 
my guests. Doing the show has been a con- 
tinuing source of pleasure, and certainly an 
edifying and educational experience for me. 
No one will ever know what a sense of en- 
joyment I get from spending an afternoon 
of music and conversation with someone 
like Ray Charles, Oscar Peterson, Dave 
Brubeck, and other luminaries of the jazz 
world. I have found out through the years 
that jazz players and singers are very gen- 
erous people; they like to share their knowl- 
edge, tell stories, and perform. And since 
they don’t always pick songs I’m familiar 
with or have heard lately, the show has 
been a great learning experience for me, 
and it still is. 

I look forward to every new show with 
great anticipation. I don’t think I have ever 
had more fun in my life than I’ve had while 
doing Piano Jazz. | have met some extra- 
ordinary people, both in the field of music 
and in the realm of broadcasting. We have a 
large and faithful audience that writes cards 


and letters and E-mail to offer suggestions 
and ideas or just to stay in touch. I really 
enjoy hearing from these people from all 
over the country, and even Europe. I truly 
do appreciate all the messages of every kind 
that I receive and I try to reply to as many 
as I can. 

It’s also very rewarding to know that 
Piano Jazz has put a spotlight on some 
relatively new talent, like Diana Krall 
and Loston Harris, while giving exposure 
to tried and true musicians like Kenny Bur- 
rell, Jay McShann, Dick Hyman, and many 
others. 

We have had many women musicians on 
the show, including Barbara Carroll and 
Jane Ira Bloom, and we have progressed 
from only piano players to a variety of other 
instrumentalists: trombone star J. J. John- 
son, young sax whiz Joshua Redman, 
and even the fabulous banjo player Bela 
Fleck! We have had many singers, and its al- 
ways a joy for me to get to accompany such 
great performers as Tony Bennett, Joe 
Williams, Roseanna Vitro, and many more I 
could name. 

I have wonderful memories of all the 
shows I’ve done so far, and I can say “so 
far” because we are looking forward to 
more Piano Jazz in the future. I want to 
thank everybody connected with the show— 
my producer, Shari Hutchinson, The Bald- 
win Piano Company, Friends of Piano Jazz, 
and all the wonderful people at SCETV and 
NPR who have given me such great support 
and the incentive to keep going. And I es- 
pecially want to thank our faithful listeners, 
we couldn’t go on without them! 1H 


Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz can be 
heard each Sunday at 9am on the Rhythm 
& News Service of Jefferson Public Radio. 


ver the years, Jeffer- 

son Public Radio 

has worked to be 

more than just an 

electronic service 

presenting hundreds of cultural 

events encompassing music, lec- 

tures and performance. These 

events have kept us connected to 

the soul of our service, the human intellectual 

and creative spirit. In celebration of our 30th an- 

niversary we've planned a series of events to 
mark the occasion. Here’s a rundown. 

Friday, June 4th — A special presentation of 

St. Paul Sunday featuring the program’s host Bill 

McGlaughlin with the chamber music ensemble 

The Terra Nova Consort at the Craterian Ginger 

. Rogers Theater in Medford. 

Every Sunday morning on 

JPR’s Classics & News Service 

Bill McGlaughlin engages in 

an intimate combination of dis- 


Georges 
Collinet 


an international search for 

‘% new recording artists held 
RS SEED by the label in 1998. The 
“SBS vance Gilbert 


y 


cussion and performance with the 
world’s finest chamber ensembles, 
affording listeners a glimpse of how music 
is created at the highest level. The Terra Nova 
=i Consort is the dynamic resident ensemble of the 

Oregon Shakespeare Festival (and the Festival’s 

Greenshows). They have recently signed with Do- 
~) rian Records as a result of winning the Early 
: Music America/Dorian Recording competition - 


The Terra Nova Consort 


BY 


Maria Kelly 


ensemble has developed a highly original voice, 
creating a new view of historic music that brings 
the excitement of today’s world music to the 
repertoire of earlier eras. 

Saturday, June 5th — An afternoon picnic 
near the bandshell at Lithia Park in Ashland with 
the staff and volunteers of JPR, and a special free 
voxPop concert featuring singer/songwriter 
Vance Gilbert. Vance Gilbert is a great new 
singer/songwriter talent and winner of the Ker- 
rville Music Award’s Vocalist of the Year in 1997. 
Raised in Philadelphia and a resident of Boston, 


Vance is one of a very few black artists to embrace the singer/song- 
writer genre. Vance burst on the scene in the early ‘90s when the 
buzz started spreading in the folk clubs of Boston about an ex- 
jazz singer who was knocking ‘em dead at open mikes. The word 
spread to New York and Shawn Colvin invited Vance to be a spe- 
cial guest on her Fat City tour. Listen to JPR’s Open Air this month 
to hear Vance’s music, we know you’ll want to come hear him live. 

Saturday, June 5th — A night of dancing to rhythms from 
around the world with Georges Collinet and the Afropop Dance 


Party! Afropop Worldwide host Georges Collinet, 
from Cameroon, will bring his favorite dance tunes 
to the Britt Ballroom CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 
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Send announcements of arts-related 


SCENE, Jefferson Public , 


ts the deadline 
July issue. 


For more information about 
S&rts events, sten to JPR's 
Calendar of the Arts 
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ROGUE VALLEY 


Theater 


2 Oregon Shakespeare Festival in Ashland pre- 
sents 11 plays in repertory in three theaters 
through October 31. Performances in the Angus 
Bowmer Theatre include Othello by William 
Shakespeare (through 10/31); The Good Person 
of Szechuan by Bertolt Brecht (through 7/11, 
and 9/21 through 10/31); Chicago by Maurine 
Watkins (through 10/30); Seven Guitars by Au- 
gust Wilson (through 9/19); and Pericles by 
William Shakespeare (7/28 through 10/30). The 
season in the outdoor Elizabethan Theatre in- 
cludes: Much Ado About Nothing (6/8 through 
10/8), and Henry IV Part Two (6/9 through 
10/8) both by William Shakespeare; and The 
Three Musketeers by Alexandre Dumas (6/10 
through 10/9). Performances in The Black Swan 
are El Paso by Octavio Solis (through 6/26); 
Rosmersholm by Henrik Ibsen (through 10/31); 
and Tongue of a Bird by Ellen McLaughlin (7/6 
through 10/31). OSF also presents backstage 
tours, an exhibit center, play readings, lectures, 
concerts and talks. Call for brochure and tick- 
ets.(541)482-4331 


@ Oregon Cabaret Theatre announces the 
North American premiere of The Shakespeare 
Revue as its spring presentation. Created by Mal- 
colm McKee and Christopher Luscombe for Lon- 
don’s Royal Shakespeare Company, the show is a 
sparkling mix of songs and sketches inspired by 
the Bard. OCT has been chosen to launch this hi- 
larious show in America and McKee and Lus- 
combe will be coming to Ashland to direct the 
OCT production. Performances are Thursday- 
Monday at 8pm, as well as Sunday brunch mati- 
nees at lpm through June 14. (541)488-2902 


@ Southern Oregon University Theatre Arts De- 
partment presents Steve Martin’s Picasso at the 
Lapin Agile, May 6-9 at 8pm in the Center 
Square Theatre with a matinee on May 9 at 2pm. 
It’s art versus science when Pablo Picasso and 
Albert Einstein bump into each other in a Paris 
Bar in 1904 in this popular comedy. All tickets 
are available at the Theatre Arts Box Of- 
fice.(541)552-6348 


@ Southern Oregon University Theatre Arts De- 
partment presents Big River, The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn, Thursdays through Sun- 
days, May 13-30, with evening performances at 
8pm and matinee performances on May 23 and 
30 at 2pm in the Center Stage Theatre on the 
SOU campus. This fun-filled musical won seven 
Tony awards, including Best Musical, and cap- 
tures the spirit of Mark Twain’s classic tale of 
Huck Finn and Jim, the runaway slave, as the 
two escape civilization and float down the Mis- 
sissippi on a raft.(541)552-6348 

@ Actors’ Theatre continues its presentation of 
The Dining Room by A.R. Gurney, through May 
23 at 8pm (plus 2pm matinees) in Talent. The au- 


thor of Love Letters and Sylvia brings to life 
this delightful kaleidoscope of the American fam- 
ily as life unfolds around the dining room table. 
A funny, charming and heartfelt story about the 
past, the present, and possibly the future. 
(541)535-5250 


Music 


@ Rogue Valley Symphony presents Symphonic 
Series V performances at South Medford High 
School on May | at 8pm and May 2 at 4pm. 
Guest artist will be 21-year-old Andrey 
Ponochevney of Belarus, , 
who took first prize at the 
prestigious William Kapell 
International Piano Com- 
petition last summer He'll 
play Chopin’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 1. The perfor- 
mance will also include 
Weill’s Suite from Three- 
penny Opera, and Grofe’s Andrey 
Grand Canyon Suite. 
(541)770-6012 


® The Rogue Valley Chorale under the direc- 
tion of Lynn Sjolund will present How the West 
Was Sung or The Chorale at the Corral as its 
final concert of the ’98-’99 series, with familiar 
melodies in the Western tradition. The 75-voice 
choir will be accompanied by harmonica, banjo 
and guitar as well as piano. Featured on the pro- 
gram will be “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” by 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor with words by H.W. 
Longfellow; selections by Aaron Copland; musi- 
cal arrangements of well-known favorites by Nor- 
mal Luboff, Robert Shaw and Robert DeCormier. 
Saturday May 15, 8pm; and Sunday, May 16, 
3pm, at the Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater, 
23 S. Central Ave., Medford. (541)779-3000. 


@ The Wind Band of the Jefferson Baroque Or- 
chestra will offer a program entitled Festive 
Music for Winds, Brass & Percussion on Satur- 
day, May 8 at 8pm at Newman United Methodist 
Church on 6th & B, Grants Pass, and on Sunday, 
May 9 at 4pm at the First United Methodist 
Church, 175 North Main in Ashland. Joining the 
JBO for this performance will be baroque trum- 
pet virtuoso Joyce Johnson-Hamilton, professor 
of trumpet at Stanford University. She will play 
trumpet concertos by Albinoni and Molter as 
well as Lully’s Carousel. There will be a lecture 
one hour before each performance in the hall, 
free to ticket holders. Tickets are $16/$14 and 
will be available at the Book Stop in Grants Pass, 
Cripple Creek Music in Ashland, at the door, or 
by calling: (541)592-2681 in the Illinois Valley; 
(541)479-5806 in Grants Pass; (541)776-7215 in. 
Medford & Ashland. 


® Performing under the direction of Don 
Meeker, The Rogue Valley Harmonizers Men’s 
Barbershop Chorus presents /t’s A Wonderful 
Life. Sure to bring back some memories, the per- 
formance will feature songs by the chorus, three 


Ponochevney 


chapter quartets, and from the Portland area 
“Bachelor Party” and “Reunion.” Showtime is 
May 8 at 2:30pm and 7:30pm at North Medford 
High School. Tickets are $12/$6 and may be 
purchased at Piano Studio and Showcase in 
Medford, Paddington Station in Ashland, or at 
the Auditorium Box Office prior to the shows. 
(541)772-0099 or (541)535-1352 


® Sukay performs at the Unitarian Fellowship, 
4th & C in Ashland on Saturday, May 15 at 8pm. 
A World/International Music Indies award-win- 
ner, Sukay is one of the most celebrated Andean 
music ensembles in the world. With resounding 
panpipes, haunting flutes and fast-paced rhythms 
played on the charango, Sukay creates a pulsat- 
ing sound reminiscent of the energy and 


Writer and JPR commentator Diana Coogle 
will read from her new book, Fire from the 
Dragon’s Tongue, on May 8th in Cave 
Junction. 


strength of the Andes. Tickets are $12 in ad- 
vance and $14 at the door and are available at 
Cripple Creek Music in Ashland or by phone. 
(541)482-4154 


® Internationally known viola d'amore soloist 
Dr. Dan Thomason will give a recital of baroque 
and classical chamber music for viola d’amore 
as a fund-raising benefit for the Jefferson 
Baroque Orchestra on May 29 at 8pm at St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church in Grants Pass, and 
May 30 at 4pm at the Congregational Church in 
Ashland. Tickets are $10 and are available at the 
Book Stop in Grants Pass, Cripple Creek Music 
in Ashland, at the door, or by calling.(541)592- 
2681 in the Illinois Valley, (541)479-5806 in 
Grants Pass, or (541)776-7215 in Medford & 
Ashland. 


@ Duck Soup for the Soul: An Evening with 
Swami Beyondananda takes place at the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship, 4th and C Streets, Ashland, 
on Saturday, May 8 at 8pm. Join the Swami for 
an evening of fun, laughter and insight. Outlin- 
ing the principles from his new book, the Swami 
initiates the audience into the Way of the Fu 
Ling Master, offering plenty of comedy disguised 


@ Planet Peace and Jefferson Public Radio pre- 
sent Ulali in a benefit concert for Honor the 
Earth on Tuesday May 18th at 8pm at the SOU 
Recital Hall in Ashland. Ulali is a Native women’s 
vocal trio encompassing strong traditional roots 
and personal contemporary style accompanied 
by the drum, rattle and stomp. Their sound is 
lush, exciting and powerful. Ulali is featured on 


the soundtrack of the award winning Miramax as wisdom. For ticket information call. 
film Smoke Signals, and joined the Indigo Girls (541)482-4154 

and Robbie Robertson on their latest recordings. 

Ulali is now signed with Columbia Jazz and their 

upcoming release is co-produced by Branford ILLINOIS VALLEY 


Marsalis. Tickets are available in advance at 
Heart & Hands, or at the door. (541)482-0882. 


Exhibits 


@ Schneider Museum of Art on the campus of 
Southern Oregon University presents an Art Fac- 
ulty Show and also works of Pipo Nguyen-Duy: 
Monet's Garden at Giverny through June 12. 
Museum hours are Tuesday-Saturday, 1]am-5pm 
and First Fridays 5-7pm. (541)552-6245 


@ Hanson Howard Gallery presents watercol- 
ors by Barbara Eshoo and sculpture by Claire 
Barr Wilson through May 31. A First Friday Re- 
ception will be held May 7 from 5-7pm. Gallery 
hours are 10:30-5:30pm Tuesday-Saturday and 
by appointment. Located at 82 N. Main Street 


Events 


@ Writer and JPR commentator Diana Coogle 
will be reading from her new book, Fire from the 
Dragon's Tongue, at Foris Vineyards’ open 
house and wine tasting event on May 8. The 
open house lasts from 1lam-5pm; the reading 
will be at 2pm. Fire from the Dragon’s Tongue 
is a compilation of selected commentaries from 
Diana Coogle’s broadcasts that center around 
the theme of nature. It includes such favorites as 
“Oregonians’ Words for Rain,” “Cold Feet,” 
“When God Forgot the Chlorophyll,” and “Leaf 
Blowers on Trial.” The reading at Foris Vine- 
yards is entitled, “In the Spirit of Bacchus.” Foris 


in Ashland.(541)488-2562 Vineyards is located at 625 Kendall Road in Cave 
Junction, Oregon. For more information about 
Other Events the reading, open house and wine-tasting, con- 


© Jefferson Public Radio will presenta variety of tact Foris Vineyards at (541)592-3752. 


events and celebrations in connection with the 
station’s 30th Anniversary. These will include 
performances by Vance Gilbert, Buckwheat Zy- 
deco and others; and appearances by Afropop 
Worldwide host Georges Collinet, and St. Paul 
Sunday host Bill McLaughlin. For more infor- 
mation, see the Spotlight section on page 13, 
or call the station. (541)552-6301. 


@ The Galleries at Rogue Commu- 
nity College are calling for entries 
for the 2000 Exhibit Season. All 
media are acceptable. Site installation 
proposals are encouraged. Proposals 
must be supported by slides. Open to all 
artists 18 years of age or older. All entries 
must be original and have been executed 
within the last two years. The artist will be 
responsible for all shipping costs to and from _ _# 
the Gallery. There is a $5 processing fee which 
includes a published Directory/Schedule of ac- 
cepted artists. Each slide should have the name 

of the artist, title, size and medium, and slides 
must be marked with a red dot in the lower left- 
hand corner. The deadline for submission of 
slides is postmarked June 1, 1999 (Notification 

by June 30, 1999). Send entries to: Galleries, 
Rogue Community College, Attn: Tommi Drake, 
3345 Redwood Hwy., Grants Pass OR 97527. 
Call for more information. (541)471-3500 Ext. 
224 


The cast of Oregon Cabaret 
Theatre's The Shakespeare Revue: 
Wade McCollum (foreground), 
(from left) Ellen Lawson, Karen 
Skrinde, Peter Giffin, and Rob Jones. 
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KLAMATH FALLS 


Theater 


@ Rag Tags at Ross Ragland Theater present Js- 
land of the Skog on May 5 at 7:30pm. Based on 
Steven Kellogg’s classic book, this Dallas Chil- 
dren's Theater Production is a musical tale of 
Jenny the mouse and her friends who take a 
journey to escape the mean city cats. 
(541)884-LIVE 


@ The Linkville Players present Love, Sex, and 
the LR.S. by William Van Zandt & Jane Milmore, 
directed by Jan Kelley, May 7 through May 29 
in the theater at 201 Main Street. This hilarious 
comedy may be just the chance to change your 
mind about tax season forever. (541)884-6782 


Music 


© Rag Tags at Ross Ragland Theater present 
the Rag Tag Choir’s Spring Extravaganza, May 
7 at 7:30pm. The children combine dance, song, 
and dialogue with energy and exuberance for an 
evening of joyous celebration. (541)884-LIVE 


© Ross Ragland Theater presents Trout Fishing 
in America, May 21 at 7:30pm. The award-win- 
ning musical duo featuring Ezra Idlet and Keith 
Grimwood charm audiences with their eclectic, 
aggressive folk rock. With songs ranging from 
first love to picky eaters, the musicians instill a 
wonderful sense of fun. (541)884-LIVE 


Exhibits 


@ Two Rivers Village Arts in Chiloquin present 
Garden Art, sculpture, pots, containers, garden 
charms and stepping stones, through May. 
(541)783-3326 

@ Klamath Art Association presents an Annual 
Membership Exhibit May 2 through May 30, 
12-4pm. Located at 120 Riverside Drive. 
(541)883-1833 


Other Events 


© The Boarding House Inn presents Joseph 
Phelps Wine and Food Paring Dinner on May 
1; and on May 7 through 9, Paint Your Wagon 
by Christina Wehr, along with a great din- 
ner.(541)883-8584 


UMPQUA VALLEY 


Theater 


@ Umpqua Actors Community Theatre presents 
Hotel Paradiso, directed by Penny Anderson, 
May 1, 7, 8, 9, 14, 15, and 16. This madcap farce 
has been called one of the funniest comedies 
since the silent movies. The Betty Long Unruh 
Theatre, home of UACT, is located at 1614 West 
Harvard, in the Fir Grove section of Stewart 
Park, Roseburg. Show times are Friday and Sat- 
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urday evenings at 8, with Sunday matinees be- 
ginning at 2pm. Tickets are available at Ricketts 
Music, the Emporium, and the Umpqua Valley 
Arts Center. (541)673-2125 


Exhibits 

@ The Cook Fine Art Gallery in Port Orford 
continues its presentation of With the Grain, 
Works in Wood, an annual exhibition, through 
May 23. Featured artists are Scott Balogh, Pete 
Bauer, Rick Cook, Donna Goss, Bud King, Hugh 
McKay, Jerry Stoopes, and Brandt Weaver. Lo- 
cated at 705 Oregon Street. (541)332-0045 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Music 


@ Shasta College Center for Arts, Culture, and 
Society presents the following events for spring: 
Shasta Community Jazz Band Concert, Larry 
Grandy, Conductor, May 5 at 7:30pm, tickets 
$4/$3; Shasta Community Band Concert, Larry 
Grandy, Conductor, May 7 and May 8 at 7:30pm, 
tickets $4/$3; Student Bands Concert (Day 
Groups), Larry Grandy, Conductor, May 12 at 
7:30pm, tickets $3/$2; Shasta Symphony Con- 
cert: Music the Critics Hated, Richard Allen 
Fiske, Conductor, May 16 at 3:15pm, tickets 
$8/36; Concert Choir and Jazz Choir Concert, 
Ellen Southard and Lyn Bankhead, Directors, 
May 19 at 7:30pm, tickets $3/$2; Most Out- 
standing Music Student Recital, Music Faculty, 
Directors, May 20 at 7:30pm, tickets $3/$2; 
Shasta Chorale Spring Concert, Lyn Bankhead, 


Director, May 23 at 3:15pm, tickets $4/$3. All 
events held at Shasta College Theatre. 
(541)225-4761 


Exhibits 

® Turtle Bay Museums and Arboretum on the 
River pays homage to the night with a multime- 
dia installation created specifically for the Red- 
ding Museum of Art and History. Jean 
Gallagher: Moondial transforms the art space of 
RMAH into a dimly lit gallery offering a subdued 
and restful glimpse into the past. Within this 
minimalist garden room, visitors can relax ona 
moon couch while watching light projections of 
the lunar cycle. At one end of the gallery, blue 
light silhouettes an oversized moondial. At the 
other, several dozen back-lit photographic im- 
ages of flowers appear. All of the plants are from 
Gallagher’s garden in Chico and can be seen at 
dusk or by the light of the moon. Twenty species 
are represented. Moondial runs through June 6. 
(530)243-8850 


@ Turtle Bay Museums and Arboretum on the 
River will open its new Butterflies! exhibit at 
Paul Bunyan’s Forest Camp in Redding, May 22 
through September 19. The Forest Camp is lo- 
cated on Auditorium Drive, the first exit off Hwy 
299, about a mile west of I-5. The exhibit features 
up to 1,000 live butterflies in flight each day in- 
side a 100-foot long structure designed to show- 
case these beautiful insects. Also featured will be 
butterfly related art and the various plants nec- 
essary for each species to survive. An interpre- 
tative garden and a variety of educational 
programs will be offered. Call regarding hours 
and admission. (530)243-8850 1M] 


Sukay wil! bring music from the Andes to Ashland on May 15th. 


Landon Hilliard 


2 LIVING LIGHTLY 


Everyday Choices: Cycling 
and Walking Around Town 


T nconsistencies abound. For example, have 
I] you ever seen the bumper of a behemoth 
sports utility vehicle with a “Love Your 
Mother [Earth]” slogan stuck on it? Sure, 
one can drive even a monster truck and still 
love Mother Earth, but wouldn’t she feel a lit- 
tle more love from a person 
driving a fuel-efficient com- 
pact? Fortunately, noticing 


in less noticeable ways, like water contami- 
nation (petroleum product run off), lower 
property values, and community disconnec- 
tion. More people using auto-free trans- 
portation is a way to have a cleaner, quieter, 
and healthier place to live. 
Safe 


traveling on 


—_—_ip————— streets and sidewalks is a 


chief concern of the Com- 


examples like this can IN A PRACTICAL SENSE, mission. The “Hi, Pat!” is 
prompt awareness of our a defensive strategy with 
own principles and incon- EO Ee ONIEE COMES which every cyclist and 
sistencies. So, in a practical WHAT ARE YOU pedestrian should be ac- 
sense, the question be- WILLING TO DO quainted. The “Hi, Pat!” is 


comes: what are you willing 
to do in order to live ac- 
cording to your principles? 

“Living lightly” is one 
such principle. “Be a mys- 
tery camper,” advises the 
forest ranger, “so no trace 
of impact is left behind after a camping 
trip.” But how can we live with less impact 
on our local communities and on ourselves? 
The little things do make a difference. Liv- 
ing lightly can be practiced every day, a lit- 
tle bit at a time, for instance, by your choice 
of personal transportation. 

The next time you take a seat behind the 
wheel, consider your choices. Ask yourself, is 
this trip necessary? Could you walk, bike, or 
ride the bus to where you’re going? If you 
choose to drive, can you bundle your errands 
to save another auto trip later? Planning 
ahead is the essence of living lightly. Take a 
deep breath and slow down. You’ll accom- 
plish nearly as much and feel better doing it. 

The Ashland Bicycle and Pedestrian 
Commission, a volunteer group, promotes 
all “auto-free” transportation and in doing 
so supports “sustainable” living. A sustain- 
able town requires that people examine 
their dependence on the automobile. Like 
any town in the region, auto dependency 
affects Ashland in obvious ways: traffic con- 
gestion, noise, and air pollution; and also 


IN ORDER TO LIVE 
ACCORDING TO YOUR 
PRINCIPLES? 


simple and disarmingly ef- 
fective. Anytime you feel in 
harm’s way of an auto, 
make eye contact with the 
driver and simultaneously 
say “Hi, Pat!” along with a 
friendly wave of the hand. 
It works as well with a burley truck driver as 
it does with a dainty lady. Remember, eye 
contact with the driver is vital. Practice on 
your bicycle as you approach intersections 
(where most accidents occur). On your daily 
constitutional, perform the routine on un- 
suspecting drivers. Those ambitious enough 
for “Hi, Pat!” immersion may want to find a 
busy intersection and let it rip. Joking aside, 
this technique may save your life. In the 
meantime, it will spread safety and cheer 
around your town, whichever town it is. 

As well as raising awareness of safety 
concerns, the Commission works to ad- 
vance walking and cycling as convenient, at- 
tractive, and most importantly, legitimate 
modes of transportation. We aim to debunk 
the “only for fitness and recreation” myth. 

As the centerpiece of Ashland infrastruc- 
ture, Siskiyou Boulevard and the possibility 
of its redesign is a major interest of the 
Commission. Good road design (a.k.a., infra- 
structure) sets the tone for all users and, as 
such, is essential for making cyclists and 
pedestrians feel comfortable. For example, 


narrowing sections of road (“neck downs”) 
on Ashland’s Main Street slows traffic and 
creates shorter and briefer pedestrian cross- 
ings. Drivers use visual clues to determine 
their own travel speed. Wide and clear road 
means fast; tight and busy street means slow. 
How would you characterize Ashland’s 
Siskiyou Boulevard? A speedway? At any 
rate, the call for its redesign is growing. A 
rebuilt boulevard would offer “multi-modal 
equity” as it would accommodate cyclists, 
pedestrians, public bus service, as well as 
(slowed) motorized traffic. 

New facilities in Ashland include the 
soon-to-be-completed Central Ashland Bike 
Path, a zippy route that follows the rail line 
from Railroad Park to Tolman Creek Road. 
Also, shiny green bicycle lockers are in 
place downtown at the Pioneer Street park- 
ing lot. And they’re big! Each locker stows 
one bike and all the gear you own. 

If you live in Ashland or if you visit, you 
can join a Town Cruise and ride the Boule- 
vard as you never have. Bicyclists ride safely 
(and legally) as a group during rush hour to 
bring attention to the need for slower auto 
speeds and to show support for a re- 
designed Siskiyou. This is friendly, engag- 
ing activism-Ashland style. Then, on May 
13, Ashland Free Ride Day will ask Ash- 
landers to leave the auto at home for a day 
and try another way around town. 

Bicycle education for children is also 
coming to Ashland! The Bicycle Safety Edu- 
cation Program created by the Bicycle Trans- 
portation Alliance will teach sixth graders 
the “rules of the road” as well as safe and 
skillful riding habits. Local school teachers 
will learn how to conduct future bike 
courses. Need a fix? The Ashland Community 
Bike Program opens its repair shop for any- 
one to use. Check out the array of used chil- 
dren’s bikes or fix your own with shop tools. 

We have a chance to create what we 
imagine. What better place and time to 
form a community that supports healthy 
principles for living? If we slow down, we 
can do it. When is your next auto-free day? 


Note: The Ashland Bicycle and Pedes- 
trian Commission meets once a month. We 
welcome all ideas. For information or to 
tell us what you think, call Maria Harris, 
City of Ashland Planning Department, at 
(541) 552-2045. 1M] 


Landon Hilliard rides a bike around town. 
Otherwise, he walks or takes the bus. 
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Stu Burgess hosts and Tom Gass 
engineers the Ashland City Band 
broadcast in 1988. 


Jeff Sherman services a translator 
battery pack. 
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J festieme 


aoe Wes seu 
From the beginning, JPR has received feedback from supporters (and detrac- 
tors) by any and all available means: the mail, telephone, conversations on 
the street, at events, in print and other media, and now over the Internet. 
The staff always appreciates the supportive letters, benefits from thoughtful 
constructive criticism, and accepts the inevitability that no matter what, it’s 
impossible to please everyone. Looking back at the enormous piles of letters 
which have accumulated over the years—we save them all, positive or nega- 
tive—it’s gratifying to realize how deeply this public radio effort has affected 


1977 


“Both the quality and variety of your program 
offerings make KSOR broadcasting a strong 
candidate for the role of cultural pathfinder in 
the mass media of this community. We 
appreciate your presentations of classical 
music, regretting, however, the perhaps 
unavoidable emphasis on music of the 19th 
century... We’ve seen great things that a radio 
station can achieve and we do hope that KSOR 
continues to grow and explore. Don't stop!” 
—Mr. & Mrs. R.L. Carson, ASHLAND 


“I wish I could send a couple 
hundred. Fifteen bucks is a pittance 
compared to the importance I 
attach to the station, and the 
pleasure | derive from it. I mean, 
that’s like one (cheap) ticket to the 
opera! | strongly believe in 
supporting what’s important...” 
—JouN MILLER, ASHLAND 


people’s lives, A sampling of appreciative thoughts through the ages: 


1987 


“I recently had the fortune, or maybe 
misfortune, to travel through the east and west 
coasts of the U.S. There was not one public 
radio station that I listened to that had the 
quality programming that KSOR has. The first 
sounds of home came in loud and clear at 
KSOR. Many thanks.” 

—ELIZABETH Fusas, ASHLAND 


“I hate to tell you I’m moving because you were 
the first friends I made here six years ago. Alas, 
times change, dreams disintegrate. 
Please send the remainder of my 
‘subscription’ to the Guide to my 
ex-husband. Maybe, if you’re lucky, 
you can get some money out of 
him! We both enjoyed your 
programming immensely.” 

—J.K., ROSEBURG 


1994 


1981 Margaret Hanson, “It might seem strange with our 
receptionist worked current address that we continue 


“We in the Illinois Valley would be for JPR in the ‘80s 


lost without KSOR.” 
-D.M. & LAuRA Murpny, SELMA 


“As far as I’m concerned, elimination of KSOR 
[due to state funding cuts] would be a disaster. 
It would force us all to return to a wasteland, in 
which country and western music is 
interrupted only by Paul Harvey and the 
incredibly inept local radio newscasts... The 
loss of the only worthwhile, intelligent radio 
broadcasting in this area would result in 
irreparable damage to the cultural climate of 
Southern Oregon.” 


—Mary ANN CAMPBELL, MEDFORD 
(addressed to Senator Ed Fadelely, Chairman, 
Joint Ways and Means Committee) 


to subscribe to Jefferson Public 
Radio, but I assure you that it’s a 
very conscious decision...We've found that 
though OPB [Oregon Public Broadcasting] is 
able to purchase more nationally syndicated 
programming, we were much happier with JPR. 
The variety of programming engendered in 
much of your listening area by having at least 
two separate services is marvelous; the 
Jefferson Monthly is a well-conceived and 
informative vehicle; and JPR’s local programs 
do not suffer at all in comparison with OPB, 
especially since so many more hours of 
programming originate locally on JPR... It’s 
our feeling that Jefferson Public Radio 
accomplishes much more with less funds 


ee SPOTLIGHT 


and less population base than we would 
believe possible.” 
—ARTHUR & KELLY FREELAND, PORTLAND 


“Jefferson Public Radio is one of the greatest 
inventions since canned beer and sliced bread! 
Moving to the small town of Bandon led me to 
fear that I would have to get used to either 


country & western or the silence of the woods; 


and I was pretty well resigned to having to try 
to pull in BBC World Service on the old family 


short-wave for good news broadcasting. My first 


clue that things were 
going to be all right 
came with hearing 
classical music in the 
hardware store, the 
bakery, and several 
other businesses on my 
first day in town...” 


-J.H. OLson, BANDON hil I 
1997 Bs hast 
g e Dee — 
lam writing to membership 
commend you for your secretary 


excellent public service 

in providing the latest information about the 
flood disasters in Southern Oregon and 
Northern California... I am sorry to say I have 
found no other radio stations, even those who 
call themselves “news” stations, who have 
provided such good coverage... While Iam a 
Jefferson Public Radio subscriber, [ also feel 
I’m getting my money’s worth as a U.S. 
taxpayer, something I can’t always say about 
every government-supported program.” 
—PAMELA HALL, GOLD HILL 


“I find it delightfully incongruous that one of 
Jefferson Public Radio’s greatest assets exists 
not on airwaves but in the form of printed 
media. I refer to... the Jefferson Monthly... 


What a bonus for being a member of JPR: great 


radio programming, and a quality monthly 
Periodical!” 
—DAVE HOCKER, TAKILMA 


“Iam a total addict to the News & Information 
station... 


—BERNICE GARDNER, MEDFORD JM] 


Bill McGlaughlin 


on the SOU campus to host this exciting 
night of exotic rhythms featuring the latest 
music from Africa, the Caribbean, the Amer- 
icas and the Middle East. Heard every Sat- 
urday afternoon on JPR’s Rhythm & News 
Service, Afropop Worldwide debuted more 
than a decade ago and is widely credited as 
one of the most important early develop- 
ments to the spread of world music in the 
U.S. This is a rare opportunity to spend 
time with the preeminent ambassador of 
world music. 

Sunday, June 6th - At press time details 
of our final event were only on the brink of 
being confirmed. We've been working with 
National Public Radio (NPR) to bring an 
NPR newsperson to our region. Listen to 
JPR during the coming weeks, or check out 
the June issue of the Jefferson Monthly, for 
details. 

For tickets and information to JPR’s 
30th anniversary events call us at (541)552- 
6301. uM 


Michael Feldman’s 


Kren 


All the News that Isn't 


Afraid my marriage might be in trouble— 
my wife says she wants to run for the 
Senate in New York. 


A federal pane! finds marijuana has med- 
ical benefits despite the fear that it might 
cause people to go on to harder diseases. 


New life has been breathed into the Star 

Wars missile defense as Bill Gates offers to 

fold it into the Windows operating system. 

Legislators come up with a piece of 

legislation, “The Patient's Bill of Rights:” 

1. You have the right to be sick 

2. You have the right to keep any and all 
parts removed, and screen rights to 
anything that might make the Guinness 
Book of Records TV show 

3. While you don't have the right to choose 
a doctor, tell us what you're looking for 
and we'll see what we have in back 

4. You have the right to wait in an emer- 
gency room with an axe in your head 
for the first available intern 

5. You have the right to a second opin- 
ion—you're ugly! 


That’ all the news that isn't. 


12 Noon Saturdays on 


News & Information Service 
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Grab your mug and join us for a 
fresh cup of Jefferson Public 
Radio's house blend of jazz, 
world beat, blies, 
singer/songwrilers, new acoustic 
sounds, and culting-edae 
contemporary music. Open Air 
hosts, Maria kelly, Erie Man, 
and Johnathon Allen guide a 
daily musical journey which 
crosses convention and 

shadows boundaries. Seamlessly 
bridging a multitude of 


traditions and genres Open Mon-Fri 
Air is invigorating yet relaxing, — 9am-Spm & 
hip vel nostalgic, 10pm-2am 
on Rhythm & 
News Service 


Open Air 


a fresh addition to your daily routine. 


ck nw oe 


Grab a good book, a glass of wine, or 
just sink into your easy chair and join 
host John Diliberto for two hours 
of modern ambient soundscape. 
Echoes creates a soundscape of music 
that’s soothing yet intriguing. 


Jefferson Public Radio invites you to join 
us for an evening of Echoes. You haye 
nothing to lose but stress! 
WEEKNIGHTS « 8PM-10PM 


Raythm + News 
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Alison Baker 


Othello 


By William Shakespeare 
Directed by Tony Taccone 
Through October 31 


THEATER 


El Paso Blue 


By Octavio Solis 


Directed by Timothy Bond 


Through June 26 


At the Oregon Shakespeare Festival 


make no secret of the fact that I prefer 

a tragedy to a comedy any day. So imag- 

ine my delight when, among the plays 
that opened in February at the Oregon 
Shakespeare Festival, I found two of the for- 
mer. El Paso Blue, by Octavio Solis, which 
premiered in San Diego in 1994, is about a 
Latino man who loves a 
white woman from another 
culture. Othello, by 
William Shakespeare, is 
about an African man who 
loves a white woman from 
another culture; if opened 
in London nearly four hun- 
dred years earlier. One of 
the nifty things repertory 
theatre does is juxtapose 
plays like these. You can watch a famous 
old one in the afternoon and an unfamiliar 
new one in the evening, then spend the rest 
of your vacation figuring out which tragedy 
is more satisfyingly tragic. 

Of course, when one of the playwrights is 
Shakespeare, actually comparing them may 
be a trifle unfair. Othello has been one of 
Shakespeare’s most popular plays since its 
first performance in 1604. The story—for any- 
one who doesn’t know it—is this: Desdemona, 
a young noblewoman of Venice, has eloped 
with Othello, a foreign general who is the 
toast of Venetian society. But just because 
someone’s a hero doesn’t mean you’d want 
your daughter to marry him; Desdemona’s fa- 
ther, Brabantio, is furious when he finds out. 

Brabantio has been informed of the 
elopement by Iago, Othello’s ensign. Iago 
has recently been passed over for promo- 


—__p-— 


JUST BECAUSE SOMEONE'S A 
HERO DOESN'T MEAN YOU'D 
WANT YOUR DAUGHTER TO 

MARRY HIM. 


tion, which hasn't improved his outlook on 
life; a bitter and manipulative sort of fellow, 
he begins a campaign to convince Othello 
that Desdemona is cuckolding him. His das- 
tardly plot leads to catastrophe. 

Derrick Lee Weeden is Othello (anyone 
who knows his work, let alone his voice and 
physique, would be 
shocked if he hadn’t been 
cast in the role). He is 
noble as a soldier and 
charming as the beguiled 
lover—he convinces us that 
Othello has little experi- 
ence of romance, having 
spent his youth in the mil- 
itary. Watching Iago de- 
stroy him is heartbreaking. 
But Anthony Heald as Iago is delightful. He 
is funny, quick, and endearing—there’s noth- 
ing of the snake about him. But when we 
see how he treats his wife, Aemilia (Robynn 
Rodruguez), we realize this Iago would fit 
the twentieth-century bill as an abuser. 

The role of Desdemona, played here by 
Amy Cronise, is a curious one. She’s a de- 
termined woman who doesn’t so much deny 
her father as simply set his wishes aside 
when she marries Othello; she’s an impres- 
sionable virgin who has been wowed by 
Othello’s stories about himself; but as Oth- 
ello changes, her self-confidence crumples, 
and by the end of the play she blames her- 
self for bringing on her own death. One 
thing we know: she’s as inexperienced with 
men as Othello is with women. Put those 
two at the mercy of Iago and what else but 
tragedy can result? 


El Paso Blue tells a more tangled tale. Al 
(Thom Rivera) is a young Mexican-American 
man who agrees to take the rap for a bun- 
gled burglary committed by his friend 
Duane (Ray Porter), who once saved his life. 
Before he heads off for jail he takes his wife, 
Sylvie (Linda Halaska), a blonde former 
beauty queen, to stay with his father, Jefe 
(Armando Duran). Jefe immigrated from 
Mexico years ago, but failed to find the suc- 
cess that life in the United States promised; 
he’s subdued and bitter. Even so, Jefe and 
Sylvie fall in love, and when Al gets out of 
jail they flee. Al heads out after them with 
Duane and China, a rather sinister Latina 
woman (Vilma Silva) who claims to have 
seen the lovers, at his side. 

The intimate Black Swan Theatre is per- 
fect for this gripping performance. Michael 
“Hawkeye” Herman plays guitar in the back 
of a pickup on the set throughout the play, 
and the music, a sort of country blues 
which he wrote (and some of which Sylvie 
sings to great effect), deepens and expands 
the action. The dialogue is lively and funny, 
especially China’s foul-mouthed street wis- 
dom and the occasional radio transmission 
from Duane, who picks up signals on the 
metal plate covering the hole in his skull, 
the result of saving Al’s life. 

Sylvie spends the first part of the play 
drunk, but after she falls in love with Jefe— 
she says he’s the first man who ever told 
her “I love you”—she sobers up. She tells 
us that Mexican men hold a mystical attrac- 
tion for her; it turns out that her father died 
tragically in Mexico, and that the circum- 
stances of this loss set her on the path to 
drink and ruin. I think the play falters here; 
it’s too facile an explanation. Assigning mo- 
tives to human emotions and even actions 
trivializes them. How much more interest- 
ing to ponder an American beauty queen’s 
alcoholism, not to mention her obsession 
with Latino men, without bringing her dead 
father into the plot! Likewise, the revelation 
that Al’s long-standing estrangement from 
his father stems from his belief that Jefe 
killed his mother is over-simple. The 
father-son relationship is loaded with in- 
trigue even when neither one is suspected 
of actual murder. 

That’s where I think Will Shakespeare 
did a better job of making a tragedy. What 
motivates Iago? What brings the obedient 
Desdemona to leave her father for the 
Moor? Why does Othello fall prey so easily 
to Iago’s lies? Shakespeare’s more inter- 
ested in what they do than why. He leaves 


it to us to fret about motive. 

That’s a bit of a paradox, isn’t it? The 
more the writer explains about his charac- 
ters, the less engaging they are, while the 
playwright who shows us his characters’ ac- 
tions but leaves their pasts undiscovered, 
their motives unknown, draws us more 
deeply into the story. It’s when a character 
is as enormously unknowable as the flesh- 
and-blood person sitting beside us in Row 
B, Seat 3, that we truly believe he’s real. 


Alison Baker may or may not be enor- 
mously unknowalbe, but she’s real and liv- 
ing near Ruch, Oregon. 


TUNE IN 


SUNDAY 


OUTLOOK 


From p. 7 


resorts, more development on “secondary” 
farm land, forest dwellings—are not new. 
They are the alternatives Oregonians con- 
sidered and rejected 30 years ago because 
Oregonians knew where those policies 
would lead. They only had to look north 
and south on L-5. It is worse 30 years later. 

From Bellingham to San Diego, 75 per- 
cent of all Americans who live west of Den- 
ver are shoehorned into a strip of urban 
sprawl! 100 miles wide along Interstate 5— 
the Pacific Slope. Oregon’s land use debate 
is moving beyond the question of “where 
will we put all those people” to “should we 
even try.” The new debate will challenge 
the assumption that sprawl is the inevitable 
handmaiden of economic growth. 1M} 


Russell Sadler’s Oregon Outlook is heard Mon- 
day through Friday at 6:55 a.m. on JPR’s 
Morning News and on the Jefferson Daily. 
You can participate in an interactive civic af- 
fairs forum moderated by Russell on the World 
Wide Web at http://www,jeffnetorg. 
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Be a place titer an d 
interesting, insighttul, diverse ins 
of people meet to discuss the issues and 


wets events of our day. Whether it’s education, 
pan business, civic affairs or the arts, The Jefferson 
Exchange Is a lively spot to share an idea, ask a 
question, add a measure of common sense or 
even air an occassional gripe. Join Jeff Golden 
and a distinguished list of community leaders 


on The Jefferson Exchange — weekdays from 


8am to 10am on JPR’s News & Information 


Service, AM1230 in Jackson County 
and AM930 in Josephine County. 


Wa 
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Mismatched Shoes 


BY YUSEF KOMUNYAKAA 


A tiger shark 

Swims from the mother stream, 
Away from danger 

Or hunger, to an unknown 


NOS 


yy Big band, boogie 


. Planet orbiting a dreamer’s head. 
WOOEIE, rhythm & blues, My grandfather came from Trinidad 
funky old soul and Smuggled in like a sack of papaya 
the roots of rock 'n! roll... On a banana boat, to a preacher’s 


Bow! of gumbo & jambalaya, to jazz; 
The name Brown fitted him like trouble, 


Join host Craig Faulkner A plantation owner’s breath 
Saturday evenings Clouding each filigreed letter. 


He wore a boy’s shoe 
from 6pm-8pm & a girl’s shoe, with the taste 


Of mango on his lips. 

Gone was his true name 

& deep song of Shango, 

But for years it was whispered 

Same as a poor man might touch 

A lover’s satin glove 

From another life. 

The island swelled in his throat 

& calypso leapt into the air, 

Only to be amputated 

By the wind’s white blade. 

Yet, he could coo big, country women 
& glide into an improvised 

Jitterbug that tripped 

Hearts. All-night blackjack 

& moonshine in mill towns 

Took him early. We had paid 

Our death taxes, but my grandmother 
Never stopped whispering his name. 

I picked up those mismatched shoes 
& slipped into his skin. Komunyakaa. 
His blues, African fruit on my tongue. 


| 7 +2 
= 
Join host 

Peter Gaulke 


Writers may submit original poetry for publication in the Jefferson Monthly. 

Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, and a self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 
Sundays at 3pm on Patty and Vince Wixon, Jefferson Monthly poetry editors, 126 Church Street, 
JPR’s Rhythm & News Service Ashland, OR 97520. Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 
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Charmed 


BY YUSEF KOMUNYAKAA 


I jump between the cat 

& a bird. The cat cries 

as though I had struck her with a stick. 
If animals possess souls 

her cry’s close to sin. 

She moves toward the bird. 
Women have moved gently 
toward me—& me toward them— 
this way. Some dance 
concealed under the skin, 
creatures of habit. 

The bird sits perfectly lost 

like a flower. So red. 

Lost behind the five colors 

of the cat’s eyes brighter 

than truest memory of water. 
The cat has pierced him 

deeper than bad luck, 

moving like a hand buried 

in the dark. Years ago 

I stepped between a woman & man 
at each other’s throat, 

both turning against me. 

I try to shoo the bird away. 

I pick him up & his small heart 
flutters through me. 

The bird has no song left. 

I close my eyes, 

I place him on the ground, 

I back away. 


YUSEF KOMUNYAKAA won the Pulitzer Prize for Poetry for 1994 and the Kingsley- 
Tufts Poetry Award for his book of new and selected poems, Neon Vernacular; in 
1998 he won the American Academy of Arts and Letters’ Morton Dauwen Zabel 
Award given to writers with “progressive and experimental tendencies,” for Thieves 
in Paradise. Komunyakaa grew up in Bogalusa, Louisiana. He served in Vietnam as 
@ correspondent and editor of The Southern Cross, and received the Bronze Star. 
Komunyakaa has been poet-in-the-schools in New Orleans, Holloway Lecturer 
Writer-In-Residence at UC Berkeley, and currently is Professor of English at Indi- 
ana University. “Mismatched Shoes” appears in Magic City (Wesleyan University 
Press, 1992); “Charmed” appears in Neon Vernacular (Wesleyan University Press, 
1993). Komunyakaa read his work in Ashland in March as part of the International 
Writers Series. 
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Saturdays at 11am on the 
Rhythm & News Service 


Sundays at 3pm on the 
Classics & News Service 


FROM NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


REAL ESTATE: 


KAUAI CONDO FOR RENT. Luxury 
2bd/2bth-2 level, all new fully furnished 
condo with a magnificent unobstructed 
view of ocean and surf. South Pacific fur- 
nishings, fully equipped kitchen, 2 lanais, 4 
free tennis courts, pool, sauna, hot tub. Ad- 
jacent to magnificent 45-hole Princeville 
Golf Course. $120/night. 541-488-0038 or 
1-800-746-0038, marlbud@jeffnet.org. 


BANDON-BY-THE-SEA Beautiful lakefront 
vacation rental with dunes and ocean view. 
Private wooded setting . Ideal for a roman- 
tic getaway or small groups. Free color 
brochure (541) 347-4252. email: psse- 
lect@harborside.com 


Jefferson Monthly 
Classified Ad Order 


Category: [1 Property/Rea! Estate 
PLEASE (for rent, for sale) \ 
CHECK 0D Goods (for rent, | 

H for sale, wanted) 

D Services 


| 
| 
| 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words - phone number | 
counts as 1 - please print clearly or type.) | 


YOUR NAME'BUSINESS 


ADORESS 


OAYTIME PHONE 


Payment enclosed:$14 
: Number of issues: 
H Total: 


ee nnn ne nn ened 
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102 ACRES WITH PASSIVE SOLAR 
HOME in beautiful Scott Valley, just west of 
Yreka , spectacular views, solar electric sys- 
tem, woodstove, excellent solar powered 
well, end of road, $175,000. Waldi Scott Val- 
ley Real Estate . (530) 468-2252. 


ESCAPE FROM THE CROWDS. One bed- 
room guest house with organic gardens on 
120 acres. Surrounded by National Forest 
in remote Trinity County California. Near 
Wild and Scenic river. $75 night, $375 
weekly. Call Marni (530) 628-4890. 


JUST LISTED ... Beautiful country home 
on 6 spectacular acres of open meadows, 
widflowers and tall trees. Cedar sided exte- 
rior, knotty pine interior with soaring ceil- 
ings and a spectacular view of Mt. Ashland. 


A Jefferson Monthly classified ad 
can help you rent a home, sella 
car, or tell people about a 
service you provide. 


Each month approximately 
7,000 people receive the 
Jefferson Monthly in 11 counties 
of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$14 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. For exam- 
ple, the deadline for the July issue is May 5th. 
Ads can be canceled according to the same 
deadline, but no ads will be refunded. Ads 
must be pre-paid and sent with the coupon 
below - sorry, no classified ads can be placed 
via telephone. Jefferson Public Radio reserves 
the right to approve all classified ad copy sub- 
mitted for publication - personal ads not ac- 
cepted. 


If you would like to place a classified ad, 
please fill out the classified ad order and mail 
it with your check or money order to: The Jef- 
ferson Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou 
Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be 
made payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. 


$194,000. (#991215) Ask for Pat Warner, 
Ashland Homes Real Estate 541-482-0044 


HISTORIC RAILROAD DISTRICT. Totally 
restored turn of the century classic. Walk- 
ing distance to the Theater and the Ashland 
plaza. This 3 bedroom, 2 bath shows lots 
of pride of ownership. $295,000. 
(#985470) Ask for Jim Bourque, Ashland 
Homes Real Estate 541-482-0044. 


Wanting something new for your hair? 
SHELLY FOREST DESIGNER artfully cre- 
ates individual hairstyles skillfully combin- 
ing head shape, hair texture, and lifestyle. 
Nestled in a natural North Ashland hills set- 
ting. Call 541-482-8564 for an appointment. 


EX-OT-IC \ ig-’za-tik\adj\strikingly, excit- 
ingly, or mysteriously different or unusual. 
Bahia Luminosa Resort in Costa Rica. 
$30/pp/night double. Phone: 530-842- 
3322 Fax: 530-842-1339. Email: 
tropics@thegrid.net. Get EXOTIC for the 
New Millennium! Reserve Now! 


CHILL OUT IN A WARM PLACE! Bahia Lu- 
minosa Resort in Costa Rica. $30/pp/night 
double. Phone: 530-842-3322 Fax: 530-842- 
1339. Email: tropics@thegrid.net. Where 
The Sea and The Forest Come Together in 
Quiet Harmony. 


WHISTLING DUCK FARM CSA Become a 
member and receive delicious, certified or- 
ganic produce all season. Weekly deliver- 
ies. Join us and participate in Community 
Supported Agriculture in the Rogue Valley. 
wwwewhistlingduckfarm.com. (541) 878-4188. 
wduck@jeffnet.org. 


PUBIIC 
PralcO.... 


(* o much has changed in the nearly 30 years since 
J Jefferson Public Radio first began. In many 
ways, public radio has grown up. What was once a 
struggling—almost experimental—operation has 
become a permanent and positive presence in the 
lives of so many in Southern Oregon and Northern 
California and across the nation. 


We continue to seek and depend on regular 


membership contributions from supporters, 
especially new generations of listeners. But in the 
long run our future will depend, more and more, 
on special gifts from long-time friends who want 
to help Jefferson Public Radio become stronger 
and more stable. 


One of the many ways that friends can choose to 
express their deep commitment to public radio 
here in our region is by naming Jefferson Public 
Radio in their will or trust. This is a way to make a 
lasting contribution without affecting your current 
financial security and freedom. 


To include Jefferson Public Radio in your will or 
trust consult your attorney or personal advisor. 
The legal description of our organization is: “The 
JPR Foundation, Inc., an Oregon non-profit tax- 
exempt corporation located in Ashland, 

Oregon.” 


If you would like more information 
about making a bequest to Jefferson 


Public Radio call Paul Westhelle at 
541-552-6301. 


THE NISSAN ALTIMA 
BEST OVERALL VALUE” 


4999 NISSAN ALTIMA SE 


“A BEST OVERALL VALUE.” WE COULDN’T HAVE SAID IT BETTER OURSELVES. OF COURSE, 
WHEN IT COMES TO THE NISSAN ALTIMA SE, FEW WORDS ARE NECESSARY, BECAUSE THIS 
ALTIMA IS FILLED WITH FEATURES THAT SPEAK VOLUMES: A POWERFUL 150 HORSEPOWER 
ENGINE, SPORT-TUNED SUSPENSION AND 4-WHEEL DISC BRAKES. NOT TO MENTION A 
REMOTE KEYLESS ENTRY SYSTEM AND A PREMIUM AM/FM/CD/CASSETTE STEREO. IN OTHER 
WORDS, A LOT OF CAR, FOR NOT ALOT OF MONEY. JUST ASK THE PEOPLE AT INTELLICHOICE. 


1994-1999 Complete Car Care Guide ™ 


NS NISSAN 


400 N. Central ¢ 773-3655 


www. lithianissanmedford.com 
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